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You know...as the 
sweet sounds of life 


come back to you 


An ordinary 
hearing aid could 
never have given 
ycu this 





Through your ZENITH “LIVING SOUND’ HEARING AID, you are 


experiencing something that only years of devotion to sound research can bring you- 
the same 40 years that brought you world-famous Zenith Quality TV, Hi-Fi and Radio 


You're on the verge of making a deci- 
sion to trv a hearing aid. Your family, 
your friends, your employer perhaps 
any one of these—has made you real- 
ize that attempting to conceal a hear- 
ne loss is no longer worth the 
sacrifice vou make 

Or vou're wearing a hearing aid 
one that has failed to live up to your 
hopes and desires 

Your question, naturally, is: 
“Which of the hearing aids will give 
me the thing | want most?” 

And 


simply to hear the living sounds of 
| -~ 


isn't what vou want most 


life around you? 


Then you're looking for a hearing 
aid that represents more than an as- 
sembly of electronic parts. 

You're seeking the product of the 
minds and skills of engineers and 
scientists who have devoted their 
lives to the problem of sound and 
hearing. Men who know well the 
thoughts, hopes, fears and disappoint- 
ments of all who suffer hearing loss. 

Where then will you look, but to 
the one maker whose hearing aids are 
the result of 
search. Research and development 
that has brought to millions world- 
famous Zenith TV, Hi-Fi and Radio. 


40 years of sound re- 


Isn’t it a wonderful assurance to 
know that there is one name in the 
hearing aid industry you may turn to 
with confidence that vou will find all 
you seek? Experience, reputation, in- 
tegrity that millions know and respect 

qualities that have made Zenith the 
world’s largest selling hearing aids. 

Go to your Zenith Hearing Aid 
Dealer assured that he represents the 
greatest name in electronics exclu- 
sively. Knowing that you will never 
risk compromise with the rare thing 
called quality. You'll find him listed 
in the “Yellow Pages.” Ask about a 
demonstration in your home. 





on aaa CLIP AND SEND TODAY! ----~-4 
FREE 


interesting national magazine published exclusively for 
the hard-of-hearing. For subscription, descriptive litera- 


one year’s subscription to Better Hearing. the 


There are 12 Zenith Quality (qi & 
' ~ 

Hearing Aids—each < 

sold on a 10-day 


; 
money-back vuarantee 


ture, and local dealer list, send to 
Zenith Radio Corporation, Hearing Aid Division 
5801 Dickens Avenue, Dept. 65W, Chicago 39, Illinois 
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NAME 


LIVING 
HEARING AIDS 


and a 5-year After-Purchase 
Protection Plan. 
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BEHIND THE BY-LINES 











I. Is SEPTEMBER now and most vacationers have returned | 
to their jobs. The row boats are being gathered in for winter 
storage and tangled tackle can wait until next summer 
for untangling. The fish are beginning to breathe easier. 

But even in September a few old timers can be 

seen bobbing gently in their boats at dusk, rod in hand. 

Some of them prefer late vacations, others 

simply like to fish. But there’s also a chance—a good chance— 
that a few such men are sitting in their idyllic 

surroundings, wondering what will happen next month 

when the money runs out. These men are 

retired and jobless. The feeling of uselessness, nature’s 

most effective—if not quickest—disease, has found its mark. 
They might work if asked, 

but they haven’t been , —_ * 
asked. The problem is as 
old as old age, but in the 
past it has also been a 
small one. Today, as more 
people live longer the 
problem gets bigger. What 
is the solution? As with 
most problems no _ one 
solution applies. But in 
“The Outlook for the 
Aged,” page 26, James L. 
Slattery helps the search 
by appraising the needs 
and wants of older people. H. Armstrong Roberts photo 


Last Apri, you may remember, we published an editorial 

by Sydney J. Harris entitled “Why Motorists 

Misbehave.” In it, Mr. Harris contended that 

automobiles have become “outlets for repressed feelings.” If you 
can’t punish your wife, you can at least 

manhandle the accelerator. That sort of thing. 

Mr. Harris was convinced that only training in the psychology of 
driving can make deep inroads in the traffic accident total. 

He’s still convinced, and, in a recent 

syndicated column, adds fuel to an already healthy fire 

by quoting a survey made by the Opinion Research 


Corporation of Princeton. “The survey,” Harris writes, “found that | 


98 per cent of all motorists who replied classified 

themselves [according to driving ability] either as ‘best on 

the road,’ ‘excellent,’ or ‘above average.’ Only 

two per cent admitted they might be ‘a little below average.’ ” 

He also notes (to practically nobod)’s amazement) 

that “among motorists who had records 

of moving violations, 100 per cent of them classified 

themselves as better than average drivers.” 

He concludes, “If the American motorist has this inflated 

and false image of himself on the road, 

it is then understandable why so much of the current 

“Drive Safely” propaganda is futile in cutting the 

accident rate to a civilized level. A man who already thinks he is 

a ‘good driver’ will not respond to a ‘Drive Safely’ 

sign because he is sure it is not meant for him 

but for some speeding maniac or irresponsible schoolboy .. . 
[The motorist] must be taught that accidents don’t happen to 

poor drivers, who are timid and cautious, (see BY-LINES page 2) 
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OWN YOUR OWN 
BUSINESS ... OPERATE 
IN YOUR SPARE TIME! 


add $4000-$8000 to 


your annual income 





A coin-operated unattended Westing- 
house Laundromat® equipped laundry 
store is easily operated in your spare 
time .. . while netting you $4000-$8000 
of additional income each year! It is a 
depression-proof business that virtually 
runs itself... provides you and your 
family with future security by building 
capital equity. 


Briefly, Here's What It Is: 

1. Acoin-operated laundry store requires 
no attendants because all equipment is 
coin-metered and easily operated by 
customers. And because they do-it- 
themselves, your customers save almost 
50% on their weekly laundry bill. 

2. Many coin-operated laundry stores 
are open 24 hours a day, 7 days a 
week... providing a necessary modern 
convenience for working people. Extra 
profits ore realized during night and 
weekend hours when other laundry 
stores are closed. 


Here's What It Does For You: 


1. Because it takes only a few hours of 
management time each week, it does 
not interfere with your regular business 
or job. 

2. Accelerated depreciation schedules 
permit rapid accrual of equity . . . offer 
attractive tax deductions. 

Thousands of investors, neighborhood 
businessmen, doctors, lawyers and 
teachers today own unattended laundry 
stores and are now enjoying steady sub- 
stantial extra income in their spare time. 
We have planned over 7000 profitable 
laundry stores throughout the country... 
have the know-how essential to the 
security of your investment. No experi- 
ence necessary. Receive training, 
advice and promotional help from the 
originators and pioneers of the coin- 
operated laundry store. We will finance 
up to 80% of the necessary equipment. 
For full information, send the quick- 
action coupon below. 


ALD, Inc. Dept. E 


7045 N. Western Ave., Chicago 45, Ill. 


I'd like to know more about owning a coin- 
operated WESTINGHOUSE LAUNDROMAT 
equipped laundry store. Have your repre- 


sentative contact me. 
















Name 
Address —_ 
Ci State. oi 
— ——_© ALD, Inc., 1958 | 
| 








BY-LINES (From page 1) 
cepp_ but to aggressive drivers who are unconsciously competing in the Manhood 
Sweepstakes on the highway. He must be made to understand that rage 
and anxiety and insecurity are the underlying causes of many—if not most 
—auto accidents; and that the truly good driver is not the one who can 
| control his car in an emergency, but the one who can control his feelings 


under trying conditions.” 
for your next 


Tuer skeleton is almost complete. Plumbers already are tinkering away 
- on the first and second floors. Only the roof consists of metal pans, wood 
forms, and steel rods, waiting for concrete to be poured. The bricks have 


not been layed, no granite installed yet, but the K:wanis Permanent Home 


campaign! Office already looks massive and imposing. It does not look clumsy, 
however, nor fortlike. Concrete, of which the skeleton is entirely com- 
posed, is heavy and looks heavy. However, the pillars that support the 
concrete floors are thin enough and spaced far enough apart to give a 
Tu eee feeling of lightness to all those thousands of pounds. 





100% PROFI | Se 


=== in the canopy that, with no 
, Pe aw f' v visible support, flings itself out 
over the front entrance of the 
building in two directions. At 
the site, we found Joe Bartz, 
structural engineer for archi- 
tects Mielke and Smith, who 
told us about it. 

“The canopy,” said Joe, “is 
made of a special lightweight 
concrete. Most concrete weighs 
about 150 pounds per square 
foot. This concrete, which is 
mixed with aggregate or shale 
rather than stone, weighs 100 
pounds per square foot. The 
lighter the canopy is, of 
course, the less support it 
needs.” We were standing on 
the second floor at the time, 
and Joe walked to the front 
of the building, where he 
stepped easily down on to 
the top of the canopy. We 
followed, but with some trep- 
idation. “Is it strong?” we 
asked cautiously. As an an- 
swer, Joe, a six-footer, began jumping up and down, causing the canopy 
to quiver. We quivered, too, and eased our way back to the second 















collapsible floor. 
stadium seat On the first floor, our guide showed us why the canopy, which looks so 
ideal for: « Foot- brittle, might hold several jumping Joes, at least. Like a tree laying 


sideways, less than half the canopy protrudes out where it can be seen. 
The rest, a larger block of cement, is tucked under the second floor and 
runs for about four feet inside the building. We asked Joe what he 
thought of the canopy, artistically speaking. “I’m an engineer,” he re- 


ball games « Races 
« Baseball Games 
e Outdoor musicals 





+ All sporting events plied, “so I don’t feel qualified to say. But when the aluminum facing is 
e Civic programs added I think it will be quite impressive.” 

Retail Price Not everyone at the site was quite as restrained as Joe in their evalua- 

IT FOLDS! tion of the canopy. We also talked to Bob Borrell, who introduced him- 

EASY TO CARRY! self as steel-work foreman. | Ive never Put one up like that,” said Bob 
with genuine enthusiasm. It’s a honey. 


LIGHTWEIGHT! 


Never UNDERESTIMATE a Texan, they say, and to show how it can be done we 
publish a note from Patsy Dangler of Galveston, who wrote “Bringing 
Shorty Home” in the August issue. “I must admit,” writes Patsy, “that it 


jgeler-, aT olale| 25¢ fo scam . 
KIWANIS SEAT and srama 


I-10) -an SEAT was quite a thrill to see [my story] in print. I especially like the little 
en me a | sketch with it. It doesn’t look unlike ‘Cookie’ and Mr. Dangler. The 
eon ashi. onttg house is a little small, however, ours being 190 feet long.” R.E.G. . 
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My delicious 
. Year long 


. many other features— 
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iontly illustrated in 4 colors, 


Giftpaks.” Should customer 
open the “Twinpok” ond sell one of these new *Giftpaks"-means 


fruit cake is loaded with fruit. A greater profits to you! 


perfect combination of old world recipe, premier ingredients and modern baking skill. 


@ HIGHEST PROFIT—50% Markup, 33-1/3% profit! Your profit is $1.25 for each 3 Ib. 
Free sample sales kit with each order 


- Only 4 case minimum order (24 Twinpaks) . . 


- Cake visibility (you-see-what-you're-getting) . . 


“Twinpak” sold—with the added sellability of the “Giftpak” at no added cost. 
. No risk “pay-as-you-go” policy ... 
BETTY STUART LTD. 535 Sth AVENUE 


features two self-contained holiday-wrapped 1% Ib. “ 


BETTY STUART OFFERS off THESE FUND RAISING ADVANTAGES! 
want something smaller than the 3 Ib. unit—just 


@ UNIQUE PACKAGE—Betty Stvort’s 3 Ib. Twinpok, brill 
@ UNMATCHED QUALITY—Compore! Betty Stuart's 


: 
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SEND FoR Your /7@@ FUND RAISING 
GUIDE — & MINIATURE CAKE KIT TODAY! 


[f——~seleer ~~ ~gs ~eeeere 


Dear Mrs. Stuart: 














| 
Please send me your FREE Fund | 
| Raising Guide and FREE minia- | 
| ture “Giftpak’’—at no obliga- 
tion. " 
; Name Title " 
| Club ! 
| Address. ! 
| City ____Zone__State__ } 


CUT ALONG DOTTED LINE—ATTACH TO LETTERHEAD & MAN 
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Didn't Take the Trouble 

... Where are those bright young men? 
Eight years ago, I was too hurt and 
bitter to attempt an answer. Today I 
would like to try. 

The corporation executives of my 
generation (40 to 50 years old) not now 
on your list most probably never will 
be. They are no longer young, and in 
the sense you speak, no longer bright. 

If you put a racehorse behind a plow, 
he may be able to pull it, but it isn’t 
very long before his spirit and muscles 
become useless for racing. My genera- 
tion is so used to the plow that industry 
must turn to brighter’ minds and 
younger bodies. 

A few of us were bumped out of the 
furrow. I believe you will find these 
few have done much better for them- 
selves than they ever could have hoped 
in industry. They have learned to lead 
normal lives, serve their communities 
and neighbors, living with a peace and 
happiness unattainable in the rat race 
of industrial competition and conform- 
ity. 

This is not a letter of industrial con- 
demnation as might appear. I loved 
the life, but even bright young men 
can’t chase apples all their lives. There 
comes a day when they suddenly are 
no longer young and they must accept 
the company’s opinion of them, or, if 
they disagree, get out. 

One of the first responsibilities of 
good management is to know their men. 
If we don’t know where our bright 
young men are, it’s because we never 
took the trouble to find them soon 
enough. 

William F. Gilles 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Winter Park, Florida 


Not In the Guide 
. I have an eritire shelf full of old 

Kiwanis magazines dating back to Jan- 
uary 1930. I needed the shelf room, 
but not liking to throw the magazines 
away, I took them to the county librar- 
ian. She told me she would like to 
have them if they were being indexed 
in the Reader's Guide to Periodical 
Literature, but that they were prac- 
tically useless for reference purposes 
unless thus indexed. Have you any 
suggestions? 

Bert C. Thomas 

Member, Kiwanis Club of 

Klamath Falls, Oregon 
Getting into the Reader's Guide is 
like trying to jump aboard a moving 
ferris wheel. A magazine can’t be in- 
dexed in the Guide unless enough li- 
brarians are interested in it. Yet librar- 


ians aren't interested in a magazine 
unless it is indexed in the Guide. The 
Kiwanis Magazine will be included in 


the Guide as soon as enough librarians 
request it. —THE EDITORS 


Shoes for Amputees 

.. . My wife lost her leg in childhood 
and is unable to wear an artificial limb. 
Through the years she has purchased 
shoes by the pair only to throw one 
away. Finally, it ddwned on us—there 
must be many other amputees in the 
same fix, so we decided to do some- 
thing about it. 

We have established a shoe-exchange, 
which is really very simple. We have 
a card file with names, ages, shoe sizes, 
and required shoe types of several 
amputees. When we hear of another 
amputee, we add his or her name and 
try to pair up two people with the 
opposite need for shoes. We don’t 
handle the shoes themselves (the peo- 
ple send them to each other); all we 
need are the addresses. There are no 
fees; it’s just our way of helping others 
who are in a fix we understand first- 
hand. 

If Kiwanians would send to us, at 
1115 Langford, College Station, Texas, 
the names of amputees in their com- 
munities who might benefit from the 
exchange, it would be a great help. 
Finding a shoe-mate is a difficult job 
when one considers all the s'ze com- 
binations possible. 

Dr. R. E. Wainerdi 
Member, Kiwan’s Club of 
College Station, Texas 


Management Methods 

... While waiting in the office of a Ki- 
wanian’s insurance agency, I read John 
McCarthy’s article “Where Are Those 
Bright Young Men?” in your July 
issue. "Tis a mournful melody Mr. Mc- 
Carthy has played, in his search for 
“those bright young men.” In this day 
of pre-digested reading material, Mr. 
McCarthy’s suggestions for solving the 
problem of short supply in the execu- 
tive field were interesting; however, in 
consideration of the amount of research 
apparent in his writing, the absence of 
a suggested solution is noticeable, par- 
ticularly since executives of many 
well-known progressive companies 
were quoted. 

The objective of any, or all, business 
operation is to move material through 
its works with a minimum cost, in 
order to make the most profit per unit 
of time. In performing this function, 
the operators (executives, owners, 
bosses, or whatever you call them) are 
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successful to the same ccgree that they 
are proficient in manipulating the 
5 M’s: material, manpower, machinery, 
money, and method. 

The present problem is in the “M’ 
for Manpower” area. Mr. McCarthy’s 
article says, in effect, that business 
men have done well with the manage- 
ment of money, dealt well with the 
movement of material, selected the 
right methods of handling the material, 
and have accomplished mechanical 
modernization to the end that profits 
per unit of time have been acceptable. 
All of this in spite of the admission 
that manpower manipulation in the up- 
per layer has been inadequate. Man- 
agement, he says, has not solved the 
problem of its own replacement. 

Today’s management, then, may be a 
soon-to-be-extinct breed because it 
has failed to recognize its own replace- 
ment when it has appeared. Having 
done so well in managing in other 
areas, one wonders why the boss of 
today has not devoted a proportionate 
share of his efforts to replacing him- 
self, and whether the problem is as 
acute as it appears. 

Has management a clear picture of 
what traits are necessary for a satis- 
factory executive? Has the list of traits 
that would be helpful-but-not-essen- 
tial been made? Have disqualifying 
“individualisms” been tabulated? Have 
tolerance-ranges on _ individualisms 
been established? Can management 
communicate a word picture, or mini- 
mum standards to be met, to an em- 


ployment agency, a college, or to its 
own personnel officer, so that this 
“creature” can be recognized. It may 
seem foolish, but that’s the technique 
used in securing scientists, mathema- 
ticians, accountants, and other em- 
ployees, including salesmen. 

Any businessman makes periodic in- 
ventories, from which he can determine 
the materials on hand, in process, and 
as finished goods. Similarly, his balance 
sheets tell him how the cash-drawer 
is faring. Has he inventoried his man- 
power for its executive potential? By 
repetitive, periodic inventory of this 
intangible, could he not trace the 
growth and predict the maturity of his 
own replacement? Certainly he would 
have to devise a training program, 
tailored to achieve the executive goal, 
but that is not an unsurmountable 
problem, once requirements are known 
and the shortcomings in the prospects 
are detected. On-the-job training is 
common for almost all crafts, with the 
possible exception of executives-to-be. 
Because many young executives prefer 
the “security of mediocrity to the ne- 
cessity of the calculated risk and the 
opportunity to fail,” it does not follow 
that this feeling is unanimous. 

An executive’s own payroll appears 
to be the most fertile field for hunting 
a replacement for himself. The men at 
hand already know the ground-rule, 
and have indicated a preference for the 
company, since they already work for 
it. Aside from the frustration caused 
by hiring an outsider for a top job, 


such a practice is a tacit adm’ssion of 
the hiring company’s failure to prop- 
erly manipulate its own manpower. 
Summarizing, decide on the qualities 
your people should have; inventory the 
material available; develop in these 
men the necessary levels of desired 
qualities. Then take one more calcu- 
lated risk. Retire and establish your 
own consulting business. 
Nelson B. Eubank 
Pine Bluff, Arkansas 


A Kiwanian With a Question 
... What has happened to The Kiwanis 
Magazine? 

There was a time when I dumped my 
issue into the waste basket accompanied 
with a silent thought, “Why do they 
spend money foolishly?” And now, 
seriously, I find many articles that are 
interesting and beneficial. 

Dr. E. A. Meservey 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Beverly Hills, California 


Sidewalks Are Wasteful 
.. . Speaking of sidewalks, (“The Trou- 
ble With Sidewalks,” July), except in 
the business district of any city, they 
are nearly as outmoded as the buggy 
whip. Look up and down yours any 
time. Not over two feet should be 
wasted on them; the rest of the space 
should be put into driveways, which 
are used. 
Gorman L. Burnett 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 
East San Diego, California 





PACKER'S 


Charm Soap 
100% 


PROFIT PLAN 


Kiwanis Clubs all over the country 
report that Packer’s Charm Soap 
100% Profit Plan is breaking 
records as an easy way to raise 
money. Day after day, month after 
month in club after club Charm 
Soap is being ordered and reordered 
... and Kiwanis Clubs are piling 

up 100% profit on every bar! And 
when your club sells Packer's Charm 


BREAKING ALL RECORDS AS A FUND RAISER FOR KIWANIS CLUBS! 


HERE’S THE PLAN! 


$1.00 
00 


YOUR CLUB’S PROFIT 50 


FULL 100% PROFIT! 

















Soap, you're selling value . . . the finest 
soap money can buy! SEND FOR FREE 
SAMPLE BOX and complete information 
now! Packer’s Charm Soap 100% Profit 
Plan is available exclusively to Kiwanis 
Clubs in the service club field! 


PACKER’S TAR SOAP, INC. 


MYSTIC, CONNECTICUT 





PACKER'S TAR SOAP, INC., DEPT. KS, MYSTIC, CONNECTICUT 


Gentlemen: Please send information on Packer's Charm Soap 100% 
Profit Plan, including free sample box of Charm Soap for examination 
by our project committee. 


Kiwonis Club of —.__ ——e — — 
Address_ . ———————eEE — - — 
City & State 


Attention of — —— - en 2 = 
(Please Print) (Person to whom soap is to be sent) 
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> Walter E. Carlson, Moorhead, Min- 
Awarded an honorary Doctor 
Augustana The- 


nesota 
of Divinity degree by 
ological’ Seminary 


> Walter E 
Pennsylvania 
dent of the 
clation 


Eshelman, Upper Dublin, 
Elected first vice-presi- 
National Education Asso- 


> Raymond L. Hanson, San Francisco, 
California: Elected president of the 
board of Northern California Presby- 
Homes, an that is 
founding a new community for retired 
San 


terian organization 


people neat Francisco 


> Gerald S 
Appointed to 
Superior 


Levin, San Francisco, Cali- 
the San Fran- 
Court by California 
State Governor Goodwin J. Knight 


fornia 


cisco 





Birthdays These clubs celebrate 


anniversary dates from September 15 


through October 16 


10th * 
Wheeling, West Virginia 


September 24 
Tacoma, Washington, October & 
Salt Lake City, Utah, October 10 
Kansas City, Missour!, October 12 


sath * 
® Fort Lauderdale, Florida, 


September 15 
Orark, Alabama, September 15 
Creston, lowa, September 19 
Titusville, Florida, September 25 
Gainesville, Florida, September 26 
Albion, Nebraska, September 27 
Black Hills, Hot Springs, South 
Dakota, September 52) 
Exeter, California, October 1 
Anderson, South Carolina 
October 2 
Rock Rapids, lowa, October § 
Texarkana, Texas, October § 
Mingo Junction, Ohio, October 9 
St. Augustine, Florida, October 10 
Roseburg, Oregon, October 15 


* 
30th Gresham, Oregon, September 20 


Linden Heights, Columbus, Ohio, 
September 25 

Standish, Maine, September 26 

Red Bluff, California, September 28 

Tiffin, Ohio, October 4 

El Dorado, Arkansas, October 13 

Eastshore of Oakland, California, 
October 16 

French Lick, Indiana, October 16 

Hunteville, Texas, October 16 


25th * 
-_ Alice, Texas, October 11 


Greer, South Carolina, October 11 














in the world of Kiwanis. 


A roundup of late happenings 


SEPTEMBER 27 IS KIDS’ DAY 
THROUGHOUT UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


Tuts September 27, as the colors of leaves on the trees are turning from viridescent 
greens to the more cool and restful fall umberish, ocherish hues, Kiwanians will 


rise from their beds, glance at their chronographs, and exclaim: 


is Kids’ Day.” 


“By George, today 


For more than a million and a half sub-teenage boys and girls throughout the 
United States and Canada it won't take a look at a calendar to determine this. Sep- 


tember 27, 


for them, will mean a round of air base tours, free movies, picnics, 





Youngsters wait their turn to 


parades, and what have you, sprinkled 
lightly with assorted samplings of ice 
cream, popcorn, balloons, and (of 
course) peanuts. 

Peanuts, not only valuable to satiate 
(and in some cases, ruin) the appe- 
tites of young children, are perhaps 
the most popular means of raising 
money for financing Kiwanis boys and 
girls activities. Last year, $1,032,399 
worth of nickels, dimes, and quarters 
tinkled into Kiwanian-held tin cans in 
exchange for an uncounted number of 
peanut bags. 

But Kids’ Day, like the geometrical 
polygon, has many sides, only one of 
which is peanuts. The main show is the 
entertainment of the kids themselves, 
and the main form of entertainment is 
air base tours. In 1957, more than half 
a million exuberant youngsters were 
taken on tours of 145 American and 
Canadian air This year, the 
number should be more thar increased, 
since more extensive utilization of 
Royal Canadian Air Force facilities is 
planned. 

Perhaps typical of such air base tours 
was what went on in Miami, Florida 
last fall. Kiwanians of Greater Miami 
in cooperation with the Miami Air Re- 
serve Flying Center at International 
Airport gathered 16,000 kids together 
for an Air Force show and demonstra- 
tion that was also viewed by an esti- 
mated 500,000 over Miami’s television 
station WPST. 

Food was served and the usual num- 
ber of airplanes were lined up on the 


bases. 


view exhibit 


1957 Kids’ Day celebration. 


at Miami 


runway aprons for the k'ds to scramble 
over. For further entertainment, a 
vaudeville show featured a puppeteer, 
clowns, and a trained chimpanzee. The 
TV stations sponsored a contest en- 
titled “Why I would like to be an Air 
Force Colonel on Kiwanis Kids’ Day,” 
and sure enough 16 winners won tem- 
porary commissions as Colonel, which 
entitled them to, among other things, 
a ride in a Super G Constellation. The 
kids have lost their commissions by 
now, but Kids’ Day, for the tenth time, 
is still going on, as many people will 
soon see this September 27. 


U.S. AIR FORCE SALUTES 
LOMORROW'S LEADERS 
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WANT TO HOST 

THE 1963 CONVENTION? 

GET YOUR BID IN NOW 

RoME WASsn’T built in a day, so goes the 
old saying, and if a paraphrase is per- 
mitted, neither are Kiwanis conven- 
tions. This year’s Chicago convention 


is barely over, and while most of us 
think of the 1959 convention in Dallas 
as somewhere in the hazy future, the 
International Board of Trustees is pre- 
paring to determine 1963 convention 
sites. 

In order to be sure of securing suf- 
ficient hotel accommodations and an 
adequate auditorium, convention sites 
now have to be determined four and 
five years in advance. In 1960, the Ki- 
wanis International convention will be 
held in Miami and Miami Beach; in 
1961, Toronto will be the host town. 
This October, the Board will decide 
whether New York City, San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, or Denver is to be 
selected as the site of the 1962 con- 
vention. 

Also at this meeting, the Board will 
entertain bids from cities interested in 
obtaining the Kiwanis convention for 
the year of 1963. A decision as to that 
years convention city will then be 
made at the midwinter Board meeting 
in February. 

In order for a city to qualify as a po- 
tential convention site, it must: 1) be 
able to guarantee between 6000 and 
6500 good hotel rooms with baths; and 
2) have an auditorium capable of seat- 
ing 12,000 or more people. 

International conventions are gen- 


erally held during one of the first three | 


weeks in June. The sessions run five 
days, lasting from Sunday until noon 
Thursday. 





DEATHS 
M. Pemroke Pope, Washington, 
Georgia; governor, Georgia Dis- 


trict, 1929. 
Guy A. Poulsen, Idaho Falls, 
Idaho; governor, Utah - Idaho 


District, 1936. 











MICHIGAN CLUB PRESIDENTS 
LOSE JOBS (TEMPORARILY) 
ONE HUNDRED and seventy-four club 
presidents in the Michigan Kiwanis 
District lost their jobs just recently. 
This job loss had nothing to do with 
any real or imagined recession, since it 
was only a temporary realignment of 
officers. Each Michigan president went 
to preside at the meeting of another 
club. At the same time, the man he 
was replacing replaced somebody else, 
while that somebody else had charge 
of still a third club, ad infinitum. 
Responsible for the mass switch was 
Harold D. Beadle, chairman of the dis- 
tricts Committee on Kiwanis Educa- 
tion and Fellowship. He prepared the 
pairings that sent Michigan presidents 
sauntering from club to club, taking 
into consideration the distance the offi- 
cers might have to travel. 
of the clubs was unimportant,” Harold 
(see NEWS AND EVENTS page 8) 
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Why “drive” yourself? 


Have fan all the way. Ms 





CHARTER A GREYHOUND? 


(America’s most reliable Charter Service) 


No woes wondering what happened 
to everyone—when you charter a 
Greyhound. You just relax and have 
fun with the group. We drive right 


to the door, take care of the parking. 


Really great idea for conventions! 


It’s such a comfort to take the bus 
...and leave the driving to us! 


<7, GREYHOUND 





PATENTS 
Kiwanian Wm. H. Pattison, 7240 
Wisconsin Ave,, Washington 14, D.C. 
Practice U. S. Courts and Patent 
Office. 














COTTON 


.. Nature's 


Wender Fiber 


Perfect for 
programs 


For your program 

this new film offers 28 
beautiful minutes of color 
and sound. See how science 
teams with nature to 
produce today’s version of 
the fiber which has 

served man 5,000 years. 
No brands or commercial 
tie-ins. For free loan of 
this internationally 
acclaimed industry film. . 


Write: 
NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 
Box 9905, Memphis 12, Tenn. 









4 
CLIP COUPON FOR FREE CHARTER INFORMATION! | 
Greyhound Information Bureau 
71 West Lake St., Chicago 1, Il. 


Yes, we'd like to discuss charter service 
with a qualified Greyhound representative 





NAME OF ORGANIZATION_________ 


ADDRESS. 
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DOLD LD VLD LP OLD LD LAP LAP VAD APL 


§ 

’ DIAMONDS for ‘ 
INVESTMENT 
Buy under market prices . . . we N 


can save you up to 50% on dia- § 
monds, thanks to our purchases § 
from Estates, Banks and other § 
sacrifice sources. § 
FREE inspection — shipments anywhere in \ 
U.S.A. WRITE FOR CURRENT DIAMOND 

JEWELRY LIQUIDATION LIST. Dept. K N 


DOLD LILI LP AP OLP AP OLDOLD LPL 


CITIZENS DIAMOND 
Brokerage Co. 


195 Mitchell St., SW... JAckson 4-7505 
Atlanta 3, Ga Est. 1912 








The earlier... the better! 


Are you among those who won- 
der what you will give your 
friends for Christmas? 

The many quality items featured in 
The Merchandise Mart mail-order 
section on pages 11, 12 and 13 will 
help you solve this problem. 





HELPS KEEP 
KEY PEOPLE 


NYL-A-PLAN 


New York Life’s 
insurance service for firms 
with 5 or more employees 


Ny!-A-Plan offers your employees 
the convenience of paying their insur- 
ance premiums through payroll de- 
ductions with savings to them averag- 
ing 3%% over regular individual 
monthly rates. 


In addition, the services of our trained 
representative are available to ex- 
plain to your employees the value 
of the benefits you provide—empha- 
sizing how much of their cost you pay. 
He can help each employee properly 
integrate company and personal in- 
surance plans. And any new personal 
insurance needed can be bought at 
the lower Nyl-A-Plan rates. 


Nyl-A-Plan can help you hold key 
personnel, boost morale and efficiency 
—all at practically no cost to you. 
For a free booklet that tells you how 
your company and its employees can 
benefit by installing Nyl-A-Plan, 
write to the address below. 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE yl COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
(In Canada: 320 Bay Street, Toronto, Ontario) 


Life Insurance « Group Insurance 
Annuities 





Accident & Sickness Insurance « Pension Plans 


a7 





| the Garden Staters also stopped off to 


| large one intentionally, 
| felt that a large club should be edu- 


| gram for that day. 


NEWS AND EVENTS (From page 7) 
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Farmers gazing up from their furrows along the highway separating Somerville, New 


Jersey and Somerville, Massachusetts were recently surprised to see the Kiwanis 
emblem whisking by on a bus. The bus was chartered by the Somerville, New Jersey 
club to visit their northern neighbors of the same name. While in New England 
visit the Cranston, Rhode Island club. 


placed by a blue decal. The decals, 
“Closed Sundays—See You in Church,” 
are distributed free of charge by the 
Kiwanis Club of Lincoln Park to busi- 
nessmen in their community. 


commented after all clubs had their 
rightful presidents back. “In some 
cases, the small club was paired with a 
because it was 


cated to some of the problems of the 
smaller ones and vice versa.” 

In most cases, the president also took 
with him a large enough group to 
constitute an inter-club meeting, and 
his club was put in charge of the pro- 


Things aren't really confused in 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. They only 
seem that way, because both the presi- 
dents of the Kiwanis club and the Ro- 
tary club of that town are named 
Neely. Paul A. Neely, Kiwanis presi- 
dent, is an acquaintance of Rotary 
President William H. Neely, but they’re 
not related. Shortly after Rotarian 
Neely took office on July 1, Kiwanian 
Neely received a phone call from a 
friend, who asked: “How soon are you 
going to become president of the Lions 
club?” 





BUOYANT BRIEFS 


Tue Krwanis Crus of San Diego, Cali- 
fornia provides a post card to record 
the makeups of out-of-town guests. 
The card contains such comments as 
“Help! Please wire $....” and “Think 
I'll stay here and go native.” 

Members of the South Butte, Mon- 
tana club have claimed the ultimate in 
Kiwanis brothership. The club boasts 
three sets of brothers: Harold and Ray 
Schilling; Robert and Edward Olads; 
and Oliver and Clifford Steele. 


During weekdays in Lincoln Park, 
Michigan when a storekeeper’s door is 
locked there is liable to be a sign on it 
saying: “Closed today—gone fishing.” 
On Sundays, however, the sign is re- 





HAS YOUR CLUB GOT ONE OF THESE? 


NICE HAVING YOU ABOARD, BOB, ER ,EXCUSE ME ITS DICK ,ISNT IT? WELL , 
ANYHOO, WHATEVER YOUR NAME 'S 1M SURE YOURE GONNA HAVE A BALL ‘HERE 
IN KIWANIS / 1 GUESS YOUVE BEEN TOLD WHAT KIWANIS STANDS FOR. NO? WELL - 
NO MATTER TOM, i MEAN ED , OLD SocK WELCOME TO ouR CLUB / 
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The record for simultaneous inter- 
club meetings has be>n claimed by the 
Blue Grass, Lexington club, who on 
one Thursday night sent 59 members 
(including 12 speakers) to meetings of 
other clubs. This inter-clubbing club 
already participated in 100 inter-club 
meetings for the year 1958, and this 
spree boosted the club’s total of inter- 
club meetings for the year to 100 by 
mid-July. 


Working under the theory that bad 
news is fleeter of foot than good, Win- 
nipeg, Manitoba Kiwanians have come 
up with a plan for energizing good 
news. During the recent rash of reces- 
sion talk, Winnipegans asked Kiwan- 
ian Jim MacKnight, an investment 
broker, to report the good news on the 
economic scene at the club’s weekly 
meeting. And to assure that optimistic 
thinking will at least balance out pes- 
simistic ideas hovering over the coun- 
try, the club sells BIG buttons, to re- 
mind the citizenry that Business Is 
Good. 





A DOCTOR HAS HIS DAY 

IN NEWMAN, ILLINOIS 

Somesopy samp there ought to be a 
Doctor Conn Day. Others in the little 
town of Newman, Illinois agreed with 
him and pretty soon plans were under 
way to devote an entire day to honor- 
ing Doctor Hugh Irving Conn, who 
since 1921 had been Newman’s number 
one physician and the deliverer of 2087 
babies. He was also a Kiwanian (dis- 
trict governor in 1947), a Mason, a Le- 
gionnaire, and if you didn’t know Doc- 
tor Conn, you probably didn’t live in 
Newman. 

One day didn’t seem like quite 
enough though, so before long, plans 
for Doctor Conn Day had blossomed 
forth to encompass an entire weekend, 
although everybody still referred to it 
as “the day.” 

When Doctor Conn Day/Weekend 
came, there were speeches, dances, a 
parade in which more than 1000 





Doc Conn leads the parade. 


“babies” (aged one month to 37 years) 
delivered by the doctor marched, more 
speeches, and a “This Is Your Life” 
presentation with Doctor Conn on 
center stage. Down at the bottom of 
the program, an announcement stated 
that in case of rain the ceremonies 
would be held in the gym. It drizzled 
on the second day, but they didn’t 
move into the gym. The 5000 people 
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who showed up wouldn't have fit in 
there anyway. 

At one pont during the ceremonies a 
ribbon was cut on a kiddy slide dedi- 
cated to Doctor Conn. 


Later that day, another boy managed 
to fracture an arm while sliding on the 
newly dedicated slide, 
Conn, who at the time was on the 
presentation platform, came off of it 
and set the arm. Before he could re- 
turn to the platform, he had stitched 
a cut on another youngster’s chin and 
had cared for two persons injured in 
an automobile accident near town. 
When he did return he expressed ap- 
preciation to everyone in Newman for 
the holiday, then went home to rest. 





Earl Warren, Chief Justice of the United 
States, visited the Washington Hospital 
Center recently to cut a ribbon opening 
a new clinic sponsored by the Kiwanis 
Club of Washington, D.C. He was assist- 
ed in his duties by Connie Castellanos and 
Louis Figliozzi, two children who, them- 
selves, have been assisted by Kiwanis. 





FARM/CITY WEEK 

EXECUTIVES NAMED 

THREE APPOINTMENTS to the National 
Farm/City Committee have been an- 
nounced by national chairman, Elmaar 
Balcken, following a recent Farm/City 
executive meeting in Chicago. Ap- 
pointed co-vice chairmen were: Walter 
Carver of the US Chamber of Com- 
merce and Roy Battles, assistant to the 
Master, The National Grange. Ken- 
neth Anderson, associate director of 
the National Boys and Girls Work 
Committee was appointed treasurer. 
Farm/City Week, with Kiwanis In- 
ternational as coordinating agency, is 
dedicated to the bettering of relation- 
ships between rural and urban peoples 
and will be held November 21-27, 1958. 





KEY CLUB WEEK COMING 

Key Cius WEEK, established to bring 
Key Clubs and their sponsoring Ki- 
wanis club closer together, has officially 
been set for October 26 to November 1. 
For many clubs, this is the occasion 
when the Key Club takes over the 

(see NEWS AND EVENTS page 10) 
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nephews was the first to try it out. | 


and Doctor | 





Welcome News... 


for firms with 
5 or more 







employees 


MAJOR MEDICAL 
INSURANCE 


is now included in 


NEW YORK LIFES 
EMPLOYEE 
PROTECTION PLAN 


MEDICAL CARE BENEFITS in New York 
Life’s Employee Protection Plan can now, 
in most states, include Major Medical In- 
surance to help provide financial aid when 
very serious illness or injury strikes. Sup- 
plements basic benefits that help meet 
hospital, medical and surgical expenses 
due to non-occupational accidents or 
sickness. Several benefit schedules avail- 
able for insured employer, employees and 
their dependents 


Plan also provides 
employer and employees with 
these modern benefits... 


LIFE INSURANCE payable at death to 
beneficiary. Accidental death benefit op- 
tional. 


WEEKLY INDEMNITY BENEFIT payable 
for total disability due to non-occupa- 
tional accident or sickness. Different 
amounts and benefit periods available 


NEW YORK LIFE can design an Em- 
ployee Protection Plan based on all or a 
combination of these benefits to fit your 
company’s needs. Ask your New York 
Life agent for facts now or write to ad- 


dress below. 


Individual policies or a group contract 
may be available, depending upon number 
of employees and applicable state law. 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
(In Canada: 320 Bay Street, Toronto, Ontario) 






A Mutual Company (NZ Founded in 1845 


The New York Life Agent in 
Your Community is a Good Man to Know 








NEWS AND EVENTS 
(from page 9) 


program of the sponsoring club and 
provides for entertainment, reports on 
their local activities, and plans for the 
coming year. Many clubs that do not 
sponsor Key Clubs also have special 
programs for this observance planned 
by the Committee for Boys and Girls 
work 








UNITED COMMUNITY CAMPAIGN 
BEGINS IN SEPTEMBER 

Durinc the 13 weeks separating Labor 
Day and Thanksgiving Day, fund- 
raising drives will begin in 2100 com- 
munities. These drives will be part of 
the United Community Campaign, a 
once-a-year effort to help fill United 
Funds and Community Chests through- 
out the US and Canada 


You'll get it quicker if your 
postal zone number is on the 
order blanks, return envelopes, 


letterheads 


Organized in Denver in 1887, when 
two ministers, a priest, and a rabbi 
sought to raise funds jointly for 23 
charitable agencies, the United cam- 
paign now contributes to the support 
of 27,500 national and local voluntary 
services including basic health pro- 
grams, medical research, family serv- 
ices, recreation, child care, and service 
to youth. In 1957, an all-time high of 
$412,000,000 was collected. It is esti- 
mated that 72,300,000 men, women, and 
children receive help from United Way 
supported services each year. 





VITAL STATISTICS 
At presstime, there were 253,094 
Kiwanians in 4517 clubs. Key 
Club number 1763; Circle K, 191. 














The Post Office has divided 106 
cities into postal delivery zones 


NEW CLUB 


to speed mail delivery. Be sure 


to include zone number when 


Graham, Texas.. 


writing to these cities; be sure Ke 
Laval, Montreal, Quebec 


the city, before the state. 
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The 

goodness and 

quality show 

through! 

These fancy, 

mammoth pecan 

halves are packed 

in one pound 
cellophene bags 

attractive to 

look af, 

delicious to eat, 

and easy to sell 


ING" Program. 


CLUB NAME - om 
ADDRESS . — 
CITY — 


Rich in nourishment 
High in vitamin BI 


ATTENTION OF 


Bainbridge Island, Washington......... 
Fort Hill, Lynchburg, Virginia.......... 


to include your zone number SIR 5 occ cb encouundedas 
en dena die nee © 
in your return address — after Sevmour. Indiana 


Paramus, New Jersey. ie 1 
Randolph-Holbrook, Massachusetts..... 
Reynolds, Georgia....... 


NEW CLUB HONOR ROLL 


Kiwanis clubs built between July 15 and this issue’s presstime. 


SPONSOR 
Seattle, Washington 
Lynchburg, Virginia 
Mineral Wells and River Oaks, Texas 
.Saint Lawrence, Montreal, Quebec 
East Kildonan, Manitoba 
Huntingburg, Indiana 
Sphauete tice Columbus, Indiana 
Teaneck, New Jersey 


are Braintree, Massachusetts 


Montezuma and Crawford County, Georgia 


A trial will convince you that 


the BEST WAY to raise funds for your Kiwanis 
activities is the PECANWAY. 





Orangeburg Pecan Co. 
Box 38, Orangeburg, South Carolina 


Please send brochure with information on ‘FUND RAIS- 


STATE - — 
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ro- Dobosh Torte quality merchandise 
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rice LITTLE SWITZERLAND offered by 
of Served only in the finest — } ] / 
sti- ° ants ieee. 40 reputable su ers 
and ap se | amen Fe gas P PP cers 
~~ Siete i between covered 
with more chocolate, the dark 
luxury kind. Very elegant for ya 
_—T desserts and gifts! Satisfaction guaranteed. e J 


Pack 200—Dobosh Torte, 1% /bs., ppd. $3.90 ’ S ‘ 
Pack 201—Dobosh Torte, 2 Ibs., ppd. $5.40 pecia 


‘he Swiss Colony Pee ae | 4 | Purchase! 


15 Cheese Row + Monroe, Wis. 
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FABULOUS, NEW | 


5-Ft. Long Balloons 


Flower-of-the-Month Twist Into A Thousand Shapes! 
GIRAFFES-DACHSHUNDS—Pets of All Kinds 


Cups and Saucers Add 25¢ 
Made of FOR ‘ vonage 
Guests will admire these 1 set Live Latex 


sweet cups and = saucers! Hondling 


Now, a special purchase $1.00 Delight Kiddies—Grown-Ups, Too! 
lets us offer this delicate 12 sets Almost 5 feet long when infiated. Balloons this 
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. CONTAINER This handsome recep- white china at a new low size usually sell up to 25¢ each. 

ina tacle hangs over your shoulder it looks exactly rice Each individually $10. 95 Send only $1 now, Plus 25¢ postage and handling 

na like a pair of binoculars but it actually holds 2 and painted with flower plus 10¢ shipping for 200 in a variety of gay colors! Supply limited 
half-pints of liquid refreshments. Makes a terrific symbolic of month: Oct., each s¢ dered at this low price, so order several sets NOW for 

ey ate CES eopeeater coats Came Gad tansstem, S058 Cosmos; Nov., | Chrysan- | GUARANTEED PROMPT DELIVERY. MONEY BACK 

tts os. ae Sales, Dept. 3, Box 3744, Milwaukee 17, omen : Dec., » Holly; Bs Start rons — GUARANTEE. FREE Complete Instructions. 

collection, ofr or a ricna ofr ride-elect 
gia daughter. Order complete dozen for your- re ton a tame A et hart eve. “A 


self, another dozen for “‘little’’ gifts. 6 oz. 
cups. Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. 


| FREE | 





Make 
Them Now 
From Kits 
for Xmas 





| SUPER BOY 


| Christmas| 
All Sizes ICATALOG, THE $1 2 00 PIG 
oomnens Write for itt; 413-P9 Fulton St., Peoria, Ill. World’s Largest Unbreakable Piggy Bank 
1-HR. KITS e only 


f $4.95 
fy rae 


RACKS 


These large, 
at handsome wall 
racks prevent 





magazine 
mess.’ ™ ¥ 50 
zines will not ‘‘siouch’’ or . 
bend Each is held upright. Each is 


Perfect in ‘eiice er reception’ room. Complete racks’ in We guide you step by step—furnish all 


satin smooth, honey- we ty - * pine or maple or mahog- text material, including 14-volume Law + H U G E ! 132” o 





a ee * he Oe ge Library. Training prepared by leading 
per Pr magesiase 2 : so . (van D Oa? 00. Hie 029.08 law professors and given by members of Holds a small fortune—up to $1500 in coins 
or az » @ ad aller . i . 
For 60 magazines 45" x 27” (Double Width) $32.50. the bar. Degree of LL.B. Low Com, and bills or 5000 pennies! He's a riot of fun 
cca taedae etree aes. | “Law Training for Leadership,” loday.  Gaarenterd unhrenkable= woh fa ve 
os ae cam . 6% ~ ~ when hit by a hammer! In beautifully hand 
Nos tate Delivery YIELD HOLL ek LaSalle Extension University, Dept. L317 decorated washable colors. Plug cap Opening 
Money-Back Guarantee Dept. K9-8, No. Conway, N.H. A Correspondence Institution Chicago 5, Ill on bottom for coin removal. Personalized at 


no extra cost—your first name or initials in 
24 carat gold with orders of 2 or more. 
Order today! Send check or money order 
with coupon to: ANBRO Dn Dept. K, 
P.O. Box 3500, Chicago ‘HWlinois.. No 
C.O.D.’s. 


Please send me prepaid, “Super Boy’’ 
Quantity 
Piggy Banks at $2.95 each or 2 for $5.50. 


Check color preferred: red pink blue 





r 
| 
| 
Exceptional import buys and quantities of closeout and ‘‘distress'’ merchandise make this sale possible. | 
Toys are all new—worth many times this price—everything below is yours at one low price. | black. inscribe with following name or initials 
Toy Sewing Machine (action model), Toy Guitar (actually plays), Flying Jet Plane (with | 
launcher), Dart Pistol & Safe dart, wor meng Be (ruler-protractor, pencil, compass), 6 piece | 
Plastic Train Set, Toy Xylophone, Western Watch Set (play watch, compass, & badge), Toy 
. Car with action motor, Mechanical Wind-up Bus, 100 piece Western, Mystery, and TV | 
Cut-out Set, 80 piece Police Set (plastic figures, horses, etc.) or comparable substitutions | 
when this selection runs out. 
ALL ITEMS ABOVE—shipped to you prepaid for only $2.98. You must be satisfied or ship them all | 
back for exchange or immediate refund. Get the toy bargain of the century now . . . order from | 
| crTy ZONE STATE 


Eisbeth Reith, 3112 W. Kilbourn Ave., Dept A, Milwaukee 8, Wisconsin |‘ te ed 
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| 

| 

| 

| 

in gold (on orders of 2 or more only) | 
| 

| 

| 

ADDRESS | 
! 
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GENUINE VIRGINIA 


Smithfield Hams 


deliciously baked in wine... 
ready to slice and serve! 


Here’s the Christmas (or year 
round) gift par excellence , a 
Smithfield ham baked slowly and 
evenly in wine to produce the de- 
ghtfully aged, hickory cured fla- 
\ of one of the world’s finest 
delicacies. Superb for the “top of 
the list” business associates, clients, 
and friends who appreciate excel- 
lence in all thing Your ham needs 
no heating, keeps for weeks without 
refrigeration. Each ham gift wrap- 
ped and carefully packed with in- 


structions for slicing and serving 
Send check or M.O Add 8 post. 
7 to 12 b t 9 e I ham, 
tate wts desired 5 West f Miss 
We'l refund o ! Ib. Rive ki $1 
you f difference ‘ ham 


We'll handle your entire gift list by 
shipping direct. Write TODAY for 


free ce scriptive folcde . gift order 
form, and price list on uncooked 
hams and other Smithfield products 


MR. H. I. JAFFE, Project Chairman 
VIRGINIA BEACH KIWANIS CLUB 
P.O. BOX 825 

VIRGINIA BEACH, VIRGINIA 


5003; LABELS 25‘ 


500 Gummed Labels printed with 
ANY name and address, Bec per 
set! 4 sets (same printing or all 
different) $1.00! Padded. Two-tone 
jewel-type plastic gift boxes only 
Oe extra, 4 for De. Order as many 
or as few sets and boxes as you 
want. Only Be per set. Money- 













back guarantee! 


KIWANIS MONEY 


CLIP WITH KNIFE AND FILE. 


1/20 Gold filled Money Clip 
with pen knife blade 
and nail file. Kiwanis Emblem 
mounted on front. 

Cat. No. MC.3396 

Money Clip with Knife and File $5.00 


Order trom 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11 













SWIVEL | Fantastic Clock Tells Time 
CAPTAIN'S STOOL 


With Sturdy, Concealed 
Ball Bearing Swivel 









Now a swivel stool 
stvied for the home For | 
the drink har, food bar, 
kitchen counter work or 
lrafting table office, ete 
Ideal child's dining chair 
turnings on legs allow easy 
slicing off as child grows) 
Large, con d seat and 
wide cu a back give max 
mum comfort Rungs are 
last the ght leg height for 
young © vd. Thick knotty 
pine seat and hack-—-hard 
wood legs and rungs. In fin 
hand rafted juality 
Beautifully finished in mel 
ow honeyv-toned knotty pine 
at Seat hit in. of 
24 in. (Spe $16.95 


Here's a mad new fun gift for office, den, rumpus 
COMPLETE er easy room, club, bar or anyone with a sense of humor. 
Tie ~ — tien “Gay 90's"’ jumbo wall clock runs backward, yet tells 
ante be ution. $11. 9% the right time! The hands turn counter-clockwise 
and the numbers on the dial are reversed, too. 

. ne © o¢ /," tall x 7/2", with beautifully engraved lustrous 
NEW 48-PAGE CATALOG—200 Pieces Finished and Kit Form gold ae. and ~~ winding stem. A> 4 
proved self-starting synchronous motor. A only. 

Furniture—SEND 10¢ COIN OR STAMPS Saeecantendl te foo eine, y 

Only $$ -98 


Complete 
or in Easy 
l-Hr. Kits 






wcoe. YIELD HOUSE | ‘is, ‘ims, bectwerd. end al 


Money Back Dept. K9-8, North Conway, N.H. money back 24” Gold-plated 
Meta! Wall Watch- 
Fob Chain $1.00 


DAMAR’S, 43-) Damar Bidg., Elizabeth, N-.J. 


Order by mail today. 








The Old Gray Hair— ~ " . 
Ain't What She Used To Be! | a. 


When GRECIAN FORMULA 16 is esed 
GRILL 





This time proven produ om Greece + now pleas 

ne it sands of n ami w en n America 

— an Formula 16 chang gra sir to natural for Year-Round 

ooking co gradually atid wit! ubtie dignity . 

ation Bg o> Ag > taee Barbecuing Fun 

tions fo at me application to the scalp. Occa , 

sional use thereafter maints aturs looking colo . ’ . . . 
tly ghana gy ange A mages here a | | Pits any fireplace, is easily set up. Requires 

Ghamee to reteent 00 Gaterel lechtan cales, G2t8 on & no tools—just lengthen or shorten by screw 


money back queventes Order your trial 4 oz. bottle adjustment. The 14 x 17 inch nickel-plated 
now. Price with tax and postpaid $4.25. No COD rack may be adjusted to height above fire .. . 
swings in and out for easy food handling. In 


OLD WORLD FORMULAS, INC. summer, move it outdoors. > ee 


600 Se. Michi Ave. Chi 5K, iW. " . K-1, 
om See aoe COLONIAL HOUSE Fi eu ie 











OFFICIAL SCALE BLUEPRINTS 
U.S. ARMY MISSILES 


@ JUPITER C—SATELLITE MISSILE po anes 
@ HONEST JOHN e@ NIKE A 

Ideal for wall decorations— Mn ding ‘ae bar, or 
office—perfect for any man or boy. Accurate re- 
gee from official model blueprints released 
by U. Army. Two 11” x 17” and two 17” x 22” 

they are beautifully lithographed on quality stock 
for hanging or framing. Each shows details to 
scale and dimensions. AMAZE AND DELIGHT 
FRIENDS—THEY’LL WONDER WHO YOU ARE 
TO HAVE ACTUAL SCALE DRAWINGS! Complete 
set of 4 wifh 2 free 8 x 10 duo color prints of real 
missiles in action in striking “Missile” Gift Tube 
... only $1.98 postpaid. L & L Mail Sales Co., 40 
Oxford Road, Dept. A, New Hartford, New York. 
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COMPLETELY NEW AND AUTOMATIC 
*tiecraic’ PERCOLATOR 
COFFEE URN 


GIVEN *° ‘Or Grour " 
ITHOUT ic COST! 


Amazing! Just add cold water and 
coffee, turn switch and watch it 
perk. Brews 48 cups automatically. 
I'll send this Percolator to your 
group in advance, with a supply 
of my famous flavorings. Have 10 
members sell only 5 bottles each, 
and it is yours to keep! Take up to 90 days; we give credit. 
Write Now for Complete Details FREE! 
Rush name and address for my exciting Plan which gives your 
group this new Percolator and other valuable equipment or 
ANNA many dollars to your treasury — sent free, no obligation. 


ELIZABETH WADE, 2706 Tyree St., Lynchburg , Va. 





LIFETIME ADDRESS BOOK 
NEVER GETS OUT OF DATE! 


This handsome spiral-bound address ONLY 

book never becomes obsolete because 

when changes occur you simply slip ou $] 98 
the incorrect tab and put in a new 

one! Has 15 full pages, complete with pod. 
tabs, for phone numbers and addresses advertised 
Extra pages for birthdays, anniversaries elsewhere 
stone meanings-—and a box of 50 extra’ for $5.98! 
tabs to make quick and easy evisions 


teautiful binding has attractive leather-like finish 
Wond erful buy! Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
back 


Order By Mail Now For Yourself and Gifts 


Mrs Dorothy Damar 


L__ 63-I Damar Bidg., Elizabeth, N.J. 


A SOUVENIR OF THE PERMANENT HOME OFFICE 


200 each po stpaid 

















r opener is a replica of the trowel used 


— st the rnerstone-laying ceremony of the Perma- 
- ay ae fice B Jing in Chicaaqo. 
Order from 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 





FAMILY 
ABMS 


bt d from 
old records filing 30,000 
British surnames. In relief 
and full colour on immacu- 
late 10 x 12 OAK WALL - 
SHIELDS for mural 
decoration 












Cheeses 


An ever-populor 
variety of 5 natural 
cheeses, aged the old-world 
woy for gourmet flavor and tex- 
ture! Swiss, Brick, Aged American, Port 
Salut, Gouda. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

Pack 4—Red Box, 4 Ibs., postpaid $5.90 

Pack 5—Red Box, 5 Ibs., postpaid $7.95 

Pack 6—Red Box (4 Ibs. cheese) and 14” 

TRAY of natural grain hardwood—ppd. $10.55 


“the Swiss Colony Cweine vor FREE 


poem “Gifts 
16 Cheese Row - Monroe, Wis. 





Names please 


$15.00 postpaid. Your check is returned if the Arms 
cannot be traced. School, Ship, Professional Badges 
etc. similarly reproduced. 


BUNTER & SMALLPAGE. VORK,. ENGLAND | J 
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favored flatterer for those 
who are important to you 











From the fabulous Steak Throne of 
Chicago's Sirloin Room comes the royal 
answer to your gift problem . Sirloin 
Room Specials as se rved exclusively in 
the internationally famous 


Si Mn), 





“‘where the steak is born 


Imagine their delight, when they open 
your gift of steaks from Chicago's Sir- 
loin Room. U.S. Prime Grade . . . care- 
All steaks 

. shipped frozen to your 
list of names, including colorful 


fully aged steaks only. 
colorful wrap. . 
greet- 
Allow 


one week for handling. Send your order 


ing cards or your business card. 


today, or write for convenient, postpaid 

order form. 

Steaks Cannot Be Shipped C.O.D. Please 
Enclose Check or Billing Instructions 


1 

| 
tments 

Two Assor ] a from 

to Select From: | the Fabulous 






Box A: Six Sirloin Room Spe Steak Throne 


cials, approximately one- 
25.00 


pou nd eac h 


Box B: Six Filet Mignon ten 
derloin steaks, approximately 


10 oz. each.... $24.00 


—— = 


1 If Air Express is Requested, Z 
All Such Charges Extra 


| Add 3% 


where you 
i olest and brand 
your steak 


INN 


Tax for Shipments 
in Illinois 


STOCK YARD 





R » 520 North Michigan Ave Tr 
Chicago 11, Hlinois 
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This 

Is One 
of the 
World's 
BIGGEST 
PENNIES 


Just an ordinary penny till it is 
dropped into a Ford Gum Machine 


THEN IT GETS BIG — 
because it buys the best 
BIG in chewing gum with de- 
lightful FORD GUM flavors. 
because it goes to work 
BIG in Service Club Communi- 
ty and Welfare activities, 


tHe BIG POINT is tHis — 


Ford Gum Machines with 
their quality chewing 
gum products create — 
and satisfy — a prefer- 
ence for the best. 








Timely Tip— 


The more sponsored 
machines your Club 
puts to work, the 
more revenue efc. 
etc. 








Ford Gum and Machine Co.. Inc 





CLUB CLINIC 
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Clubs are invited to send their administrative questions to this column. Address 
them to Club Clinic, Kiwanis International, 520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


Q. I am a member of the Naval Re- 
serve and must take a two-week cruise 
each summer, thus preventing me 
from having perfect attendance. Is our 
secretary authorized to call this mili- 
tary service, or must I remain just a 
- . > 

50-meeting man? 


A. Reserve obligation does not come 
within the definition of military service, 
consequently unless the missed meet- 
ings are made up, the absences must be 
charged against you. You may make up 
such missed meetings by attending 
meetings of other clubs or meetings of 
your own board of directors, either be- 
fore you leave or after you return. 


Q. Is it true that Kiwanis International 
has issued a directive stating that clubs 
must elect officers prior to the district 
convention regardless of their own by- 


laws? 
A. No. Under the provisions of the 


International Constitution and Bylaws, 
a club election may be held in the 
months of September and October, or 
at the regular meeting during the first 
week in November. No directive re- 
quires a club to elect officers prior to 
the district convention. 


Q. In order to give an incentive for 
regular attendance, a different mem- 
ber of our club each week donates an 
attendance prize valued at $2. The 
winner of the prize is then determined 
by a drawing from all the day’s at- 
tendance slips. Is there any objection 
to this plan? 


A. No. Article IV, Section 2 of the 
International Bylaws prohibits lotteries, 
raffles, drawings, or games of chance for 
the purpose of raising funds. So long 
as the principal purpose of your draw- 
ing is to encourage attendance and 
fellowship, and does not impugn the 
name of Kiwanis, it is permitted. 


Q. The manager of a local bank is a 
member of our club. As a fund-raising 
venture, he suggested that if members 
would solicit accounts for his bank, 
the bank would, in turn, pay the com- 
missions into the club treasury. A few 
of the members objected to this but I 
was unable to find anything in the 
International Bylaws forbidding such 


a solicitation. Can we do this? 


A. There is nothing technically im- 
proper in soliciting customers for a 
bank as a means of raising funds; how- 
ever, a'l sorts of compl'cations may re- 


sult. If a club is to solicit business for 


a bank, why not sell shoes for a shoe 
dealer, insurance for an insurance man, 
and, in fact, something for each mem- 
ber of the club? The decision in a case 
such as this has to be made by your 
board of directors, but since several 
members have already objected, your 
board should probably act to prevent 
this solicitation. 


Q. At the convention in Chicago, the 
International Bylaws were amended to 
combine the Underprivileged Child 
Committee with the Boys and Girls 
Work Committee. In our Club, we have 
strong committees for both Under- 
privileged Child and Boys and Girls 
Work, and we would like to keep them 
separate. Do we have to combine 
them? 


A. Not necessarily. Clubs desiring to 
maintain both the Boys and Girls Work 
and Underprivileged Child Committees 
as separate functioning units may con- 
tinue to do so. However, from now on 
only one International committee will 
provide activity suggestions. 


Q. Our president has moved to an- 
other town and resigned his member- 
ship. The vice-president does not wish 
to serve as president for the balance 
of the year, but he does want to serve 
as president next year. How may this 
be arranged? 


A. When the resignation of your presi- 
dent was accepted, the vice-president 
automatically became president. Since 
he does not wish to serve for the bal- 
ance of the year, he should resign his 
position. The board of directors should 
then make one or more nominations for 
the vacant offices of president and vice- 
president. The active and privileged 
members of your club should vote upon 
these nominees after having received 
one week’s notice of the nominations. 


Q. At a recent divisional conference 
it was stated that the membership of 
an honorary member terminates on 
December 31 of each year, thus it is 
necessary to re-elect honorary mem- 
bers in January of each year if they 
are to be continued as such members. 
Is this correct? 


A. Not exactly. The term of an honor- 
ary member ends one year from the 
date of his election, whenever that may 
occur during the year. A member 
elected in August would continue to 
be an honorary member until August 
of the following year. It is only nec- 
essary to re-elect the member at the 
time his term ex™'res. 
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EDITORIAL 











By ROBERT L. GARNER 


President, International Finance Corporation 


Dis in education, complacency to- 
ward communism, delinquency among youth—each of 
these ills plagues us today. Each of them offers a chal- 
lenge. Each of them, I believe, represents a notable 
decline of discipline in our times. 

The word “discipline” has three distinct 
connotations. One is punishment—the penalty for dis- 
obedience. This idea has lost favor in the modern West- 
ern World to the point where maladjustment is often 
used to excuse the criminal rather than to explain the 
crime. Under such conditions, society’s concept of right 
and wrong is weakened. 

The second connotation sees discipline as a 
process of teaching and supervision—whose purpose is 
to correct, mold, strengthen, and perfect. It involves 
training a man to do a job, and imposing authority to 
see that the job is well done. Every successful organi- 
zation requires the combination of training and author- 
ity—whether it is a football team, a business enterprise, 
or a military unit. In our world the ultimate in this 
type of collective discipline is personified in the military 
field. This is generally recognized as proper and neces- 
sary, at least in time of war, and I believe that millions 
who served in the armed forces would testify that not 
only is a disciplined unit more effective, but that men 
are more satisfied to serve on a taut ship or in a firmly 
disciplined regiment. 

The third and most fundamental connota- 
tion is that of individual self-discipline. This is the 
ultimate test of the worth of the free man or woman. 
Self-discipline does not rest on fear of punishment, nor 
on the dictates of superior authority, nor on the willing- 
ness to go along and be a good member of the team. It 
is a quality that evolves as the individual develops cer- 
tain standards of conduct, which for him have sufficient 
value that to uphold them he will endure whatever 
comes. 

In the older, simpler days our pattern of 
discipline began in the home and was carried on in the 
school. However, along with many other things in this 
changing, complex world, the concept of proper training 
for youth has altered. 

The home, today, appears to be ruled by the 
young. Parents are on hand to provide food, shelter, and 
the family car. 

Education, by mutual consent of parents 
and teachers, has watered down the dynamics of devel- 
oping young minds through training and exercise in dif- 
ficult and often tedious tasks. Schools, instead, provide 
convenient parking places for getting children out of 
their parents hair, where they indulge in courses of 
their own choice that make no severe demands on time 
and effort, and where they enjoy the best facilities for 
amusements and sports. 
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Yet youth does not set the conditions under 
which it lives. 

Youths of 1958 did not produce the diver- 
sions that so often are given as the cause of disruption 
in home life—the automobile and television. They did 
not develop the present education system. They are not 
responsible for the devastating potental of nuclear 
weapons. 

It is clear that if youth needs more disci- 
pline, both imposed and self-developed, that discipline 
must come from adults. And they must have it to give. 

The crux of the Communist danger lies in 
its fanatical faith; its intense concentration on whatever 
methods will further its ends; and on its iron discipline, 
ruthlessly instilled and enforced. The free society that 
refuses to accept the disciplines necessary for survival 
will be as helpless as a disorganized militia facing a 
trained army. 


We must discipline ourselves to meet the 
reality of the Communist threat. Its aims and methods 
are so foreign to us that they often appear unreal, and 
we are usually reluctant to face dangers unless they are 
tangible and imminent. Intellectually, many of us are 
aware of the peril, but it is doubtful whether this aware- 
ness is so deep that it instinctively governs our actions. 
To face the dangers of communism does not mean to 
blindly fear them, but rather to fight for freedom with 
the same intensity that communism is using to de- 
stroy it. 

If certain collective disciplines are neces- 
sary for our security, let us as free men not be fearful 
of accepting some restraints on our individual actions. 
The basic protections of individual rights that evolvéd 
in English law were incorporated in the United States 
Constitution to guard our people from arbitrary domes- 
tic power. It makes little sense to permit these protec- 
ions to be seized upon by external enemies, by the 
communists or their fellow travelers, that they may use 
the protection of our freedoms in order to destroy them. 
In times of peril free men may wisely mortgage certain 
of their rights in order that their way of life may 
survive. 

If we of the older generation live up to our 
responsibilities, I have no doubt that our children will 
not fail in theirs. Let us throw them a challenge, some- 
thing to which youth has always responded. Let us 
give them the opportunity and responsibility to become 
trained and effective members of a free nation, in the 
great struggle to preserve freedom against its deadly 
enemy. 

If we can, with sincerity and determination, 
present to them this challenge, I am confident that they 
will answer with effort, courage, and discipline. THE END 
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it's mot quite clear whether 


Yellow Springs, Ohie found a man with 


an idea or whether a man with 


an idea feund Vellow Springs. 


At any rate, this occurence touched 


off what may be the 


most important experiment in 


community living of our century. 






tet Hy do so many people 
want to go to Yellow 
Springs?” asked the girl 
at the information desk 
in Dayton, Ohio’s bustling airport. 
She was puzzled. Yellow Springs is 
just a small town, no larger than 
many other Ohio communities, lo- 
cated 20 or so miles away in the roll- 
seems I'm al- 
how to get 
there,” went on. “What have 
those people out there got—a white 
elephant on show?” 

Certainly the attraction at Yellow 
anything but a_ white 
elephant. It is the amazing renais- 
sance of a town that 35 years ago 
was moldering quietly away, the de- 
fenseless victim of changing times. 
It is the home of the man who, more 
than any other living American, is 
showing how small towns can re- 


ing countryside. “It 
telling 


she 


ways people 


Springs is 


16 


maintain 


and 
their all-important roll in a nation’s 
life. 


The man is a white-haired octo- 


vitalize themselves 


generian who has wisdom in the 
furrows of his forehead, youth in the 
spring of his step, and humor in the 
lines around his mouth. He wears 
rumpled blue suits, and his walking 
shoes are made of undressed leather. 
He has been acclaimed one of the 
greatest engineers of the 20th cen- 
tury. He was president of Antioch 
College. He was also the first chair- 
man and chief engineer of the TVA. 
His name is Arthur E. Morgan, and 
he is devoted to the preservation of 
America’s small towns. 
“Throughout human history,” he 





Renaissance 0! 








says, “the small community has been 
the chief means for transmitting 
good will, neighborliness, and mutual 
confidence—essential elements in 
any thriving society. Children who 
are raised in small groups, where 
trust is evident, prosper. Where they 
are raised in mass society, the op- 
posite is often the case. Distrust is 
evident.” 

Morgan has traveled the world 
over to probe into the problems of 
cultural transmission. He has studied 
the record of ancient civilizations. 

“More people die in large cities 
than are born,” he says. “People do 
not really feel that a city is a place 
to raise a family, and cities do not 
reproduce themselves.” 

He cites studies made in Berlin 
that show if no one moved into that 
city and no one moved out over a 
span of four generations the popu- 
lation would dwindle to only four 
per cent of its present size. Similar 
studies have been made of American 
cities. These show that over four 
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Design by Don Walkoe 





generations the population would 
decline to about ten per cent if no 
one moved in from the country and 
small towns. 

“In every age,” says Morgan, 
“most men have lived in small social 
groups, and we have no records of 
any society or of any nation long 
surviving their general decay.” 

It is a grave fact that today small- 
town America is wasting away at a 
dangerous rate. The centralization of 
business and industry is largely re- 
sponsible for this, but so is the revo- 
lution in American farm life. Where 
once it took 24 per cent of all Amer- 
icans living on farms to support our 
urban population it now takes only 
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12 per cent. We can look forward to 
a period in the not too distant future 
when only six per cent of Americans 
will live on farms. This means that 
a small town will no longer find 
sufficient economic support in the 
farming community that surrounds 
it. The farmer in town for a busy 
Saturday night’s shopping is already 
a thing of the past in many Ameri- 
can small towns that once relied al- 
most entirely upon his business for 
survival. Arthur Morgan is certain 
that small-town America cannot 
hope to prosper without industry. 

Yellow Springs was once a thriv- 
ing farm town. In addition, it was 
the site of small but influential 
Antioch College. Industry, however, 
was virtually unknown. A sawmill 
operated part time and a few women 
were employed seasonally to dry 
corn. But year-round industrial jobs 
did not exist. 

With the decline of farm popula- 











tion in the surrounding counties, 
Yellow Springs lost importance as a 
trading center. By 1921 only 1400 
people lived there. Promising young 
people moved away as fast at they 
could. Tired farmers came there to 
die. At the same time the college 
threatened to collapse. 

Fortunately, the brilliant young 
engineer Arthur Morgan had be- 
come a trustee of the college. With 
only 25 students in attendance, it 
seemed that the only sensible thing 
to do was to close the place down. 
Instead Morgan persuaded his fel- 
low trustees to elect him president. 
How he transformed this crumbling 
school into one of the most respected 
small colleges in the United States 
with an enrollment of 1100 and a 
modern education plant is a re- 
markable success story. But Arthur 





The bailder of Vellow Springs 
is Arthur Morgan, who spent 
only six months at college 
but became a college 


president. Later he was 


the first chairman of TVA. 





Morgan was not content to stop his 
activities at the edge of the campus. 

He reasoned that while the small 
town is more biologically suited to 
human existence, it tends to become 
What was in Yellow 
Springs was a combination of small- 
and vitality. The community 
had to satisfy the human 
for all-round living. Cultural as well 
had to be 


static needed 
ness 


appetite 


as economic opportunity 
provided 

It seemed appropriate to Morean 
that the revival of Yellow Springs 
should begin with the study of hu- 
man development. He had long been 
interested in the environment and 
inborn factors in human inheritance. 
Samuel Fels of Philadelphia saw the 
significance of this research, and the 
Fels Research Institute for the Study 
of Human Development was founded 
in Yellow Springs. It started in a 
three-room cottage and has grown 
to a million-dollar laboratory with 
a staff of about 30 scientists. 
Throughout its growth the institute 
has been a constant source of stimu- 
lation to the community. The people 
who worked for it were the sort of 
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active, inquiring citizens who could 
make a small town an interesting 
place to live. 

Under the influence of such men 
and women, cultural life became 
more varied. As an example, every 
week a group met at the Morgan 
home to read plays together. In time 
the group evolved into the Yellow 
Springs Area Theater, which pro- 
duced plays for the general public. 

One of the great assets of a small 
town is its nearness to nature. Next 
to Yellow Springs is Glen Helen, 
a wooded ravine that preserves, in- 
tact, a beautiful fragment of the 
primordial Ohio forest. Upon its 
owner’s death, the bank settling the 
estate threatened to sell Glen Helen 
to a man who wanted to develop 
it into an amusment park. Morgan, 
disturbed, went to the town coun- 
cil and asked that Glen Helen be 
zoned as source of water for Yellow 
Springs. This enabled the commun- 
ity to condemn the property and 
head off the amusment park inter- 
ests. Glen Helen now is both a 
source of water and a splendid vil- 
lage forest preserve. 

Things such as Glen Helen and the 
theater made Yellow Springs the 
type of town that young people do 
not flee in boredom. It began in- 
stead to attract promising young 
businessmen from other places, even 
from large cities. 

In other small towns that are 
desperately seeking a way to shore 
up their declining fortunes, all sorts 
of inducements are offered to bring 
an industry into the community. 
Civic committees and officials dan- 
gle free factory sites before the 
jaundiced eyes of company officials 
and promise not to collect local taxes 
for five or ten years. Citizens often 
buy a block of stock in the corpora- 
tion being wooed. Sometimes, after 
much effort, a town succeeds in win- 
ning a plant only to have it fail 
economically. As a _ result, factory 
owners become wary; townspeople, 
discouraged. 

During the late 1920’s Arthur 
Morgan was a Long Island guest of 
the president of one of New York 
City’s largest banks. The banker 
scoffed at Morgan’s belief that Yel- 
low Springs could attract and hold 
small industry. He mentioned towns 
where industries were dying. 

“The choice in America,” he said, 
“is between big business and pea- 
nut stands.” 

The following years were to prove 
the banker tragically right about 


many small-town industries but 
hopefully wrong about Yellow 
. 


Springs. This year the population of 
the village reached 3500. Young peo- 
ple have a choice of jobs in widely 
varied industries, and it is the ex- 
ceptional high school graduate who 
leaves for distant parts as soon as 
he has his diploma tucked under 
his arm. The streets of Yellow 
Springs are as fuil of relaxed charm 
as they ever were, although hand- 
some ranch houses and tri-levels 
have grown up near the comfortable 
rambling frame homesteads. .Folks 
still neighbor back and forth with 
one another. There is a small-town 
lack of hurry and commotion. Peo- 
ple leave their doors unfastened and 
are quick to reach out a helping 
hand when trouble strikes. In short, 
Yellow Springs, firm and secure on 
its new industrial base, is preserv- 
ing into a machine age the basic vir- 
tues of living inherited from Amer- 
ica’s agrarian past. 


How ow the industries that made 
this renaissance possible come to 
Yellow Springs? First of all, not one 
of the businesses is in the town today 
because a live-wire Chamber of 
Commerce or action committee went 
out and talked it into moving there. 
No tax benefits have been allowed, 
and there have been no subsidies or 
free building sites. 

Moreover, it never seemed right 
to Arthur Morgan, the engineer, that 
the way to promote small industry 
was to go back to a simpler way of 
economic life. He knew perfectly 
well that America cannot return 
again to the uncomplicated ways of 
making a living of a hundred years 
ago. Certainly, only a fanatic would 
argue that this would be a desirable 
thing to do. With the rest of the 
world striving to win some of the 
fruits of our technical accomplish- 
ments, it would be foolish indeed 
to throw these aside and try and do 
things as our ancestors did. So, in 
Yellow Springs, there was no at- 
tempt to foster quaint cottage in- 
dustries. Nobody tried to make the 
village a museum of the past. On the 
contrary, every effort was aimed at 
establishing Yellow Springs as a 
leader in the industrial techniques 
of the future. 

Here is an example. One day Ser- 
gius Vernet noticed at Yellow 
Springs a phenomenon that occurs 
many times every winter in every 
small town in the northern part of 
the United States. Water while 
freezing expands with such force 
that it will sometimes burst pipes. 
Why not put this force to work? 
He determined that the work that 
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needed doing was to regulate tem- 
peratures, and he created an ingen- 
uous thermostat that operates on the 
principle that combinations of dif- 
ferent substances will expand or 
contract at almost any desired tem- 
perature. 

Today nearly every’ washing 
machine and most automobiles made 
in the United States contain Vernet’s 
thermostats. The wings of airplanes 
are automatically de-iced by the 
thermostats, too. The Vernay Lab- 
oratories Company, a_ small-town 
industry, is in the forefront of 
American industry. 

“Men who started our industries,” 
says Arthur Morgan, “were inter- 
ested in what America would be do- 
ing tomorrow, not what it was doing 
yesterday.” What was good enough 
for the great factories of Detroit 
was considered not necessarily good 
enough for the factories of Yellow 
Springs. 

If the New York banker was to 
be proved wrong, Yellow Springs 
would have to find out exactly what 
areas of industrial production best 
suited it. Arthur Morgan believed 
that it could make goods for sale 
directly to consumers. It could make 
parts of materials that enter into 
products made by other big or little 
industries. It also could make tools, 
instruments, and other devices that 
other industries need to make their 
products. The idea was to determine 
what products Yellow Springs could 
make better that anyone else. More- 
over, Morgan saw no point in in- 
vading a field already overcrowded. 
For example, why establish a can- 
nery when already there were too 
many of them? 

Young businessmen took his ideas 
to heart. Amos Mazzolini and Mor- 
ris Bean worked closely together in 
one of the first Yellow Springs in- 
dustries, an art bronze foundry. A 
sculptor friend had told Morgan of 
the lost wax process by which art 
bronzes have been cast since the 
days of ancient China. Mazzolini 
knew something about the sand 
casting commonly used in American 
brass foundries, and with Arthur 
Morgan’s help he set to work at 
Yellow Springs to gain, mastery of 
the ancient technique. He had in 
mind valuable modern applications 
of the process. 

It was a struggle, but eventually 
Mazzolini was casting decorative 
bronzes for private and public build- 





At 80, Dr. Morgan still works from 8 
to 12 hours a day. His mail is heavy, much 
of it from other small towns, wanting help. 
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Morgan's idea was that a community 


had to fester industry from 
within. 


town's yvoung people. ... 


ings throughout America. The 
bronze bases of the flag poles on the 
south side of the Archives Building 
in Washington, D.C., ex- 
ample of his unusual work 

While working in the bronze foun- 
dry, Morris Bean decided that there 
possibilities in 


are one 


were even greate! 
aluminum. Drawing on his 
wax casting, he 
method of cast- 


Business 


casting 
knowledge of 
worked 


ing non-ferrous 


out a new 
metals 
Big indus- 

how any 


have 


was hard to get at first 
know 
could 


trialists wanted to 


important new process 
come from a small town 

“If an undertaking does not show 
definite progress in five years, it is 
time to drop it and try something 
said industrialist who 
urged Morgan to forget Morris Bean 
and his 

“The 


creative undertaking cannot 


else,” one 
ideas 
period of gestation for a 
be es- 
timated as accurately as in breed- 
ing cattle,” Morgan replied 

Bean's wife helped out in the re- 
while his mother and sisters 
looked after their four children 
Meanwhile a worker in the foundry 
had left to get a job with the Good- 
year Rubber Company. Goodyear 
was unhappy about the quality of 
their tire molds. When the worker 
told his foreman about the fine cast- 
ings being made at Yellow Springs, 
the tire company got in touch with 
Bean. Goodyear paid for eight 
months of adapt the 
process to making molds for tires. 

From there on the high quality of 
itself. Most of the other 
tire companies sent in orders to 
Morris Bean. Aircraft and 
castings also have to be accurate and 
smooth. Today the aircraft industry 
relies heavily upon this small-town 
firm for castings used in engines, 
air-frames, and as parts in propeller 
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The Fels Institute 
exotic electronics 
such things as 
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He started with the 


and skin tempera- 
ture. Four young men set up the 
Yellow Springs Instrument Com- 
pany to meet this need. They created 
ingenuous devices for the institute, 
and their equipment was in 
wide demand elsewhere. A camera 
that controls the length of 
exposure to within five one-thou- 
sandths of a second or an electronic 
stop watch accurate within one ten- 
thousandth of a second have appli- 
cations in laboratories and industry 
alike 

Even a sculptor can find an in- 
dustrial application for his talent. 
Seth Velsey is a quiet man with a 
neat moustache who wears a plaid 
shirt much of the time. He would 
hate factory routine. Before World 
War II, while he lived in Dayton, one 
of his carved figures won a 
first prize at the Paris International 
In order to augment his 
however, he also carved 
stones in a stone yard. One day 
during the war, the son of the yard’s 
owner asked Velsey where he could 
find a precision iron plate. He had 
in mind establishing a _ precision 
machine shop. The plates were in 
short supply. 

“Why not work on a stone plate? 
suggested Velsey. 

Not long afterwards the sculptor 
set up the Velsey Company at Yel- 
low Springs, where he fashions pre- 
cision surface plates from a_ black 
stone known as olivine diabase. 
Some of his stone plates are six feet 
wide and 12 feet long, and, because 
of several advantages over steel 
plates, they are used by precision 
throughout the United 


blood pressure, 


soon 


timer 


wood 


Exposition 
income, 


” 


industries 
States. 
Other factories upon which the 
renaissance of Yellow Springs de- 
pends include the Antioch Book- 
plate Company, which was started 
from scratch 30 years ago by Arthur 
Morgan’s own son Ernest on a capi- 
tal of $300. Ninety per cent of the 
book plates that Americans stick on 
their books every year are designed 
(see SMALL TOWN page 43) 
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Photographs by Robert McCullough 


Dr. Morgan chats with Dr. Lester Sontag, director 
of the Fels Research Institute. The Institute was 
among the first of Yellow Springs’ varied enterprises. 


Workers at the huge Morris Bean Company examine 
a mold for a US Rubber Company tire. Bean slept in 
Morgan’s attic while getting his business started. 


’ 


During World War II Seth Velsey’s granite surface 
plates found a market among airplane manufacturers 
who needed a precision base for delicate operations. 
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By JOSEPH N. BELL 


Ittustrated by Howard Mueller 


. 
W' JUST SURRENDERED to our 12- 
year-old son in the War of the 


Music Lessons. It was a long, bloody 
campaign, fought on numerous bat- 
tlefields, during all hours of the day 
and night, employing all types of 
weapons. But in the final analysis, 
our capitulation represented a tri- 
umph for psychological warfare in 
reverse—and a truly remarkable 
persistence. Our side had the guns, 
but he sure had the psychology and 
the patience. 

The events leading up to the War 
started one winter evening three 
years ago when we visited some 
friends who had a _ nine-year-old 
boy who played the piano. My wife 
Janet and I both were impressed 
with this young man. As frustrated 
pianists, we had long wanted our 
son David to take piano lessons but 
had never really pushed the issue. 
This seemed like a logical opening, 
and we put it up to him. He was im- 
mediately enthusiastic. Yes, sir, the 
piano was for him. 

There was one hitch in the pro- 
ceedings: We didn’t own a piano. 
So we bought one a few weeks later 


(instead of having the house 
painted), and we were ready for 
business. The lady teacher we se- 
lected for David was pleasant and 
capable. Everything went smoothly 
for about three months — until 
spring and the baseball season ar- 
rived. Then David approached Janet 
and me one day and told us casu- 
ally, “I don’t think I'll take piano 
lessons any more.” 

When things quieted down a bit, 
we pointed out that we had invested 
$850 in a piano so that he could 
have a musical education; that $850 
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was not a three-month whim; that 
he couldn’t expect to learn to play 
Rhapsody in Blue in 12 lessons; and 
that he jolly well was going to con- 
tinue to take piano lessons. 

That’s when the War really 
started. There were many tears and 
loud recriminations. Finally the is- 
sue was resolved on a highly un- 
tenable basis. Said David: “If you 
tell me I have to practice, I will. 
But I’m not going to like it.” 

He was as good as his word. He 
put into his piano the irreducible 
minimum expected of him. And 
that, also, was what he got out of 
it. So we began desperately to cast 
around for ways and means of get- 
ting him excited once again over 
the prospect of playing the piano. 
The forces were joined. The War 
was on. 


The psychological campaign. . . 


Our first approach to the problem 
was psychological. These several ef- 
forts never even got off the ground. 

Children, we were told, instinc- 
tively want to pattern themselves 
after mother and dad. If music is 


The WAR of the MUSIC LESSONS 


an important part of family living, 
it will also be an important part of 
the child’s life. Janet and I had al- 
ways enjoyed music, but now we 
went overboard. Radio, records, 
and television were playing music 
around our home most of the day 
and night. We expressed unbounded 
admiration for all music, and espe- 
cially the piano. All of this left our 
son very cold, except that he started 
a campaign of his own for a radio 
to keep in his bedroom. 

So we shifted into the praise tech- 
nique. The simplest way to encour- 
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An old adage says: “You 
can lead a bey to music, but you 


ean*t make him like it.” 


age a beginner to practice, we were 
further advised, is to be ready with 
a quick compliment. Each practice 
session was greeted with unbounded 
enthusiasm. Every night, when I got 
home from work, I was told how 
beautifully David had played the 
piano that day. Finally, he was 
bludgeoned into repeating the per- 
formance for me one evening. 

“Son,” I said dutifully, “that was 
really terrific.” 

“Nuts,” said David. “It sounded 
horrible and you know it.” 

Since it had sounded pretty bad, 
we dropped the conversation after 
a few desultory efforts on my part 
to deprecate what was obviously a 
simple statement of fact. 

We didn’t attempt much in the 
psychological line after that. We did 
try a short vacation from practic- 
ing once, on advice from a psychol- 
ogist picked up in a daily news- 
paper column. “Eliminating practice 
periods for a few weeks,” wrote this 
gentleman, “will relax the student 
and revive his flagging interest in 
music. He'll be ready to go back to 
practicing with renewed ardor and 
enthusiasm.” 

We finally got him started again, 
but only after an ordeal that re- 
minded me somewhat of the time 
when, as a kid, I tried to teach a dog 
to jump through a burning barrel 
hoop. 


The school music campaign .. . 

During a period of armed truce, 
David brought home a mimeo- 
graphed letter from school that ger- 
minated an idea. The note said: 
Dear Parent: 

Every child should be able to play 
some instrument. Only in this way 
can he become a completely well- 
rounded individual. More than 90 per 
cent of the nation’s schools now provide 
rhythm band and melody instrument 
training. Your child can have a musical 
education, too, right in his own school 
after regular school hours. Listed be- 
low are the instruments on which he 
can receive instruction. Just check the 

(see MUSIC LESSONS page 43) 
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THE BOARD CONVENES 
Five times a year the International 
Board of Trustees meets to define 


Kiwanis policy, and through that 
policy administer Kiwanis Interna- 
tional. The 18 members generally 


hold their meetings in Chicago, at 
the General Office. 

They check in at their hotel, then 
for three days, from breakfast to 
bedtime, meet formally or informally 
to discuss, debate, and finally to 
upon current resolutions and 
recommendations. 


vote 
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THE BOARD COMMITTEES 

Like tHe US Congress and Canadian 
Parliament, the Board’s “leg work” 
is done by committees, of which 
there are presently 17. Each mem- 
ber of the Board, is a chairman of 
and all, except the 
as members of at 
three others. 
committees are Executive; 
Activities; Attendance and 
Circle K; Convention; 
Field Service; Key Clubs; Law and 
Regulations; Leadership Training; 
Magazine and Publications; Objec- 
tives; Organization Structure; Pub- 
lic Relations; Records and Service; 
and Permanent Home 


=| 


v/ 


one committee, 


president, serve 
least two, 
The 
Finance; 


Membership; 


and usually 


Supplies; 
Office. 
In the committee meetings, held 
during the first two days of the 
Board’s visit, Board members meet 
with members of the General Office 
Staff. Policy changes are discussed 
with the staff and the committee 
decides whether or not the changes 
should be recommended to the en- 
tire Board. In the last meeting of 
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MEETING 


THE BOARD 


the Board Committee on Permanent 
Home Office, for instance, Secretary 
Peterson asked that an elevator 
(which had originally not been pro- 
vided for in the budget for the 
Permanent Home) be installed. The 
committee was told that $2000 could 
be cut from the cost of moving office 
equipment from 520 North Michigan 
to 101 East Erie by installation of an 
elevator in the new building. The 
committee recommended the action 
to the Board, and the Board ap- 
proved it, supplying money from the 
new office’s contingency fund. 


BOARD MEETING HIGHLIGHTS 
IN ITS MEETING, held at Chicago July 
31-August 2, the 1957-58 Interna- 
tional Board of Trustees: 

>» Selected and approved the 1958-59 
Theme and Objectives. 

> Approved a meeting by the Inter- 
national Committee chairmen and 
the vice-chairman of the Committee 
on Attendance and Membership to 
prepare for the International Coun- 
cil. The meeting, which will not 
include the chairmen of resolutions, 
achievement reports, and past Inter- 
national presidents committees, will 
be held September 25-26. 

> Voted to place convention music 
and special events under the super- 
vision of the International Commit- 
tee on Programs and Music. 

> Recommended that the Board 
Committee on Conventions survey 
possible sites for the 1962 convention 
and explore the advisability of pro- 
jecting convention planning beyond 
that year. 

> Voted to assign an official repre- 
sentative to the 1958 Circle K con- 
vention in Huntsville, Texas. (This 
representative will be International 
Vice-President Tully, rather than 
International President Loheed, as 
reported in The Kiwanis Magazine 
last month.) 

> Approved the application for a 
new Circle K District in Alabama. 

> Approved the bylaws of the Ohio 
District of Circle K. 

> Voted to return to the practice of 





holding a Thursday morning session 
at International conventions. 

> Recommended that the Interna- 
tional Committee on Conventions 
study ways to improve interest and 
attendance at the Key Club forum. 
(The forum is held during each Ki- 
wanis convention for Key Club 
sponsors. ) 

> Amended club and district bylaws 
to combine the underprivileged child 
and boys and girls work committees. 
> Amended club bylaws to permit 
membership of retired men and to 
allow clubs to add the office of presi- 
dent-elect, if desired. 

> Voted to combine the December 
1958 and January 1959 issues of The 
Kiwanis Magazine. 

> Voted that bids for the printing of 
The Kiwanis Magazine be solicited 
on a two-year basis with an alterna- 
tive three-year proposal. 

» Authorized installation of an ele- 
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Reading counter clockwise are: Trustees Clum Bucher, Harold 


M. Doolen, J. C. Robertson, Charles A. Swain; Secretary O. 
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Harold O. Danner, 


E. Peterson; Treasurer J. O. Tally, Jr.; Vice-President Albert Don I. Parker, C. 


J. Tully; President Kenneth B. Loheed; 


vator in the Permanent Home Office 
at a cost not exceeding $12,840, a 
fire-proof vault at a cost not exceed- 
ing $1580, and a telephone equip- 
ment room at a cost not exceeding 
$459. 

> Voted that the 1959 Kiwanis Con- 
gressional Dinner be held in Feb- 
ruary, and that the Mid-Winter 
Board Meeting be held immediately 
afterward at the Permanent Home 
Office. 

> Voted to designate in the 1959 In- 
ternational Directory the Kiwanis 
clubs that sponsor Circle K and/or 
Key Clubs. 

> Voted to withdraw the Standard 
Form for Club Bylaws from the 
“Kiwanis and You” kit. 

> Re-elected Past International 
President Raymond M. Crossman as 
member of the Board on Kiwanis 
Foundation, Incorporated for a 
three-year term. THE END 
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THE OUTLOOK FOR THE AGED 


} Yacu pDAY, in this country, about 
4 1000 people come to a river. It’s 
a very narrow river, but it takes a 
whole day to cross it. It’s a very cold 
river, and those who approach it feel 
its chill long before reaching it 

For some of the travelers. cross- 
ing this river means entry into a 
happy land. But for most, the other 
side is a gray country. It is one they 
would prefer not to enter. Yet only 
death can keep them out 

The “river” is not of water. It is a 


narrow, invisible stream of time 


the day on which a man or woman 
becomes 65 

What presents are waiting to grace 
this birthday? What rewards for a 
lifetime of work” 

For all too many senior citizens, 
the presents, the rewards, are these: 
loss of any opportunity to earn a 
living reduction of income, often 
below the mere subsistence level: 
rejection by their community, their 
family, their children: a sense of 
uselessness, of unwantedness, that 
makes these citizens easier prey for 
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Of 3.3 million unemployed older men 


the illnesses, physical and mental, 
that stalk old age 

In some primitive tribes, the aged 
were spared such a fate by a simple 
and expeditious device—they were 
helped to die quickly. We do not 
consider ourselves a primitive people, 
but only recently, at a meeting of the 
State of Illinois Commission on the 
Aging and Aged, State Senator Wil- 
liam Lyons said 

“Unless we find employment for 
these older people, we must either 
take them out before a firing squad 
or we must tax industry to support 
them on relief.’ 

Senator Lyons is but one of the 
many men and women in public 
office today who recognize that the 
time for merely talking about “the 
problem of our older people” is past, 
that the only course left is that of 
intelligent and vigorous action. 

The phrase “intelligent and vigor- 
ous action” can itself, of course, 
dissolve into a pliable platitude. But 
in some leaders’ minds and hands it 
has retained solidity. Outstanding 
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examples are the homes for the aged 
sponsored by several Kiwanis clubs. 
Another instance of initiative is to 
be found in the work of the Jewish 
Vocational Service of Chicago, which 
has obtained employment for 150 
persons whose ages averaged 67. 

Most elderly people are not for- 
tunate enough to be the objects of 
this kind of help, but must get along 
by themselves as best they can. 
Economically, their best is not very 
good. Studies based on the 1950 US 
Census indicate that at that time at 
least one million elderly couples and 
over 2.6 million elderly individuals, 
of which two million were women, 
were existing on a budget that was 
below the subsistence level. About 
2.2 million elderly couples and indi- 
viduals had no assets of any kind. 
Over one million of these were un- 
married women and widows. 

Many younger people are unaware 
of the plight of the country’s aged 
and are quite surprised to learn of it. 
They had assumed that Social 
Security and industrial pensions had 
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By JAMES L. SLATTERY 


many are able and willing to work. 


together solved the financial prob- 
lems of retirement. This is far from 
being the case. A substantial number 
of older people are ineligible for 
benefits under the Federal Old Age 
and Survivors Insurance program. 
Neither do most of them receive 
pensions from companies or other 
private sources. First of all, the 
growth of industrial pensions on a 
broad scale is fairly recent. Most 
of the people who are in their 60’s 
or 70’s today who had working 
careers, retired before their com- 
pany had a pension plan. And in 
any case, a company pension usually 
stops at the death of the retired 
employee. His wife—who will prob- 
ably survive him—will not be able 
to continue receiving it. This is im- 
portant when we consider that a 
third of our aged people are widows. 

When the question of providing 
employment for our senior citizens 
is brought up, an uncomfortable fact 
arises with it. Our old-age popula- 
tion is predominantly one of women. 
Elderly women already outnumber 
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their male counterparts by over a 
million, and their ranks are being 
increased by about two million a 
year as compared to one million a 
year for older men. Finding jobs 
for men can be difficult enough. 
Finding jobs for several million 
elderly women, many of whom have 
never worked in an office or factory, 
is not a problem but an impossi- 
bility. 

Paradoxically, the problem con- 
stituted by an expanding sub-popu- 
lation of older people is a_ by- 
product of medical progress. The 
reduction of infant mortality and the 
improvement in medicine, surgery, 
and nutrition have raised life ex- 
pectancy in the US from 49 to 69 
since 1900. More people today are 
surviving into the 65-and-over years 
than ever did before. 

But while medicine was keeping 
more people alive longer than ever 
before, other forces were steadily 
reducing the social and economic 
value of old age. The shift of popu- 
lation from the farms into the cities, 





with their small homes and apart- 


ments, markedly decreased the 
physical living space available for 
aged members of the family. Auto- 
matic retirement rules in industry 
displaced older workers from their 
jobs, and a continual lowering of 
the employment age-ceiling kepi 
them from getting new ones. 

Most important of all, however, 
has been our country’s growing pre- 
occupation with youthfulness for its 
own sake. In this we stand at the 
opposite extreme from China’s tra- 
ditional reverence for old age. Much 
of the explanation seems to lie in 
the dynamic rather than static na- 
ture of our culture. The pace of 
social, technological, and economic 
change in the United States, par- 
ticularly in the last century, has ex- 
ceeded that of any country any- 
where at any time. Crafts, skills, 
and trades that have been pursued 
in other quarters of the world for 
centuries have been rendered ob- 
solete in our country almost over- 
night. Even with help it is difficult 








for old people to adjust to so rapid 
a pace. Without help it becomes im- 
possible 

Traditionally, old age is the time 
when a man retires from the more 
active pursuits and turns to those 
in which experience and judgment, 
rather than stamina and fast thought 
and action, are important. But we 
show little interest in employing our 
older people even in these quieter, 
dignified capacities. Even in an ap- 
for public office, youthful- 
and age 


plicant 
ness has become an asset 
a liability 

The American regard for youth- 
given this biological 
attribute the status that one of 
characters attributed to 
charm—“It’s something that if you 
have it, it doesn’t make any differ- 
ence what else you have.” Our ad- 
vertising has implied this proposi- 
tion with great energy. Millions of 
men and women frantically pour out 
millions of dollars fighting off the 
deadly wrinkle, the  stigmatizing 
gray hair 

As for respect for the wisdom that 
presumably goes with age, probably 
the less said the better. What can 
grandma say to her daughter about 
bringing up children? She has Dr. 
Spock and Dr. Gesell to contend 
with, to say the least. And what can 
grandpa say about running a busi- 
ness? He’s up against the Harvard 
Business School and the state uni- 
versity’s agricultural extension pro- 


fulness has 


Barrie's 


“tram 

And so, on front after front, old 
age has lost ground, until at last 
we have it neatly cornered—and 


that’s exactly the word. For the 
vision of our older people sitting in 
their rocking chairs, like so many 
Whistler’s Mothers, quiet, static, out 
of the way, doing nothing and con- 
suming nothing—this placid still- 
life often seems to be what we long 
for as an acceptable existence for 
our senior citizens 

Acceptable? To 
tainly is not going to remain accept- 
senior citizens them- 
description of them, 
is useful for the re- 
minder it that no matter 
what else the man or woman of 65 
and over may or she does 
not lose the right to vote. President 
Eisenhower warned: “If we don’t do 
something about the worker 
In our country, there is going to be 
a revolution of older workers—and 
I will be among them.” Older peo- 
ple — and politicians — remember 
quite clearly some of the abortive 
revolutions on behalf of the aged 


whom? It cer- 


able to our 


This 


incidentally, 


sely es 


carries 


lose, he 


older 
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that took place not too long ago: the 
Townsend Plan and the “ham-and- 
eggs” movement. New York State 
Senator Thomas C. Desmond re- 
cently issued a warning against the 
possibility of “a wild handout 
movement that will engulf the 
stability of our entire economic or- 
der.” And Secretary of Labor James 
P. Mitchell has said that our older 
people “will form the most potent 
pressure group this nation has ever 
known and force some kind of pub- 
lic program for their survival” if 
other ways are not found to improve 
their economic condition. 

In many discussions of the prob- 
lems of life in the later years, the 
economic aspect is given surpris- 
ingly little attention. One gets the 
impression from some speeches and 
publications that the chief problem 
is that of keeping the older person 
amused with various hobby projects. 
The real problem is to find ways to 
provide economically productive 
employment for all those elderly 
people who need supplementary in- 
come, and whose state of health 
permits them to work on at least a 
part-time basis. Some progressive 
corporations have made a start by 
partially relaxing their retirement 
rules. An example is the Consoli- 
dated Edison Company of New 
York, which a few years ago in- 
stalled a plan for permitting selected 
employees to remain on for a year 
after the normal retirement age. A 
striking non-industrial case is that 
of Chicago’s Board of Education, 
which has set up a post-retirement 
program under which teachers who 
have reached the compulsory retire- 
ment age of 65 are allowed, by pass- 
ing annual physical examinations, to 
continue teaching until 70. The 
country’s present shortage of teach- 
ers, at every level, may work to 
provide at least part-time employ- 
ment for a number of retired men 
and women with long educational 
experience. 

Finding employment for elderly 
people who have few skills is, of 
course, a much harder problem. An 
interesting example of how this has 
been solved for a few of them is the 
case of Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence 
Schuhmacher of Chicago. Years 
ago, when the doormat in front of 
his real-estate office was stolen, Mr. 
Schuhmacher improvised one out of 
strips cut from an old tire. This 
gave him the idea of producing such 
doormats as a business. Later he 
invented a machine for cutting the 
strips. Today the Schuhmachers, an 
elderly couple of unusual energy 


and initiative, sell their machine to 
handicapped and elderly people, 
teach them how to operate it and 
how to turn old automobile tires 
into products that can be sold. 

It is true that there are a great 
many people of 65 and over who, be- 
cause of their health, will not be 
able to do any kind of work and 
must be supported. They present a 
serious problem, but one that must 
be accepted as inevitable in any so- 
ciety that does not physically elimi- 
nate those of its members who can- 


not produce. But the economic 
burden they constitute will be 
lessened substantially if employ- 


ment can be found for those elderly 
people who can and are willing to 
work. 


How many are both able and will- 
ing? In a recent and very thor- 
ough-going statistical survey, The 
Economic Status of the Aged by 


Steiner and Dorfman, we run up 
against some rather discouraging 
findings. In 1952 it was estimated 


that 3.3 million older men were not 
in the country’s labor force. Of these, 
according to the Steiner-Dorfman 
survey, 2.5 million felt they were 
“not well enough to work” and half 
a million said they were “not inter- 
ested in work.” But as the authors 
point out, it is not easy to interpret 
these results. It is likely that many 
of the 3.3 million men who felt too 
unwell to work, would not feel too 
unwell to work at a job that had an 
attraction for them. But a man who 
has worked at a dull and tedious 
job all his life, might very probably 
disguise his lack of interest in re- 
turning to it with the explanation 
that he simply was “not well 
enough.” 

Unfortunately, little effort is be- 
ing made to devise for elderly peo- 
ple employment that will at once be 
economically self-justifying and will 
also be suited to their emotional and 
physical requirements. This ap- 
proach, of course, is much more 
difficult than the simple one of try- 
ing to return elderly people to the 
same jobs they always held, or of 
giving them even less satisfying 
jobs. But it may be the only ap- 
proach that will work. 

For the future, the solution to the 
economic problems of old age will be 
found, in the opinion of many ex- 
perts, in the security provided by 
an expanded program of federal old- 
age insurance. Even if this notion 
is economically sound (and it may 
well be), it provides no answer for 

(see THE AGED page 45) 
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and GAVEL 


By OREN ARNOLD 


Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Phoenix, Arizona 





ET ME GIVE you some advice—a 
frequent failing of mine—on 
how to enjoy the moribundant life 
If 1 understand our nation’s eco- 
nomists (ridiculous premise on the 
face of it), we are not to worry 
about the $275 billion national 
debt. We can easily unshoulder 
that load by making a down pay- 
ment on a third family car, taking 
a go-now-pay-later vacation, and 
voting a bigger loan—call it that— 
for Upper Slobovia. All we have 
to fear is fear itself. 

So, if we simply repudiate any 
thought of repudiation, and recede 
from any repetition of a repre- 
hensible recession, and vote for the 
man of our choice—I have always 
wanted to vote for mine, but he 
never runs for office—we can all 
live moribundantly without having 
to pay for it. We can resume sav- 
ing money, on the chance that it 
may be valuable again some day. 
We will no longer have to work 
ourselves to death to buy labor- 
saving devices. We can all have 
less to do, more time to do it in, 
and more pay for not getting it 
done. 

What more can you want? 





* * . 


I'm just back from a_ business- 
pleasure visit to New York City. That 
place truly exemplifies our free en- 
terprise system. Not only is it a sue- 
cessful and fascinating melting pot, 
it is highly competitive and gener- 
ously rewarding. Love it or not, it is 
the most wonderfully exciting city in 
this hemisphere. I'd live there if they 
gave me the place. 
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We must have a convention in 
Phoenix soon. We have a moun- 
tain slope that could seat 20,000 
delegates; and mesquite trees 
under which they could drop 60,000 
bed rolls; and wide-open spaces 
for cooking countless plates of 
barbecue. Who needs halls and 


hotels? 
* * * 


In Chicago I visited “Red” Gillum, 
our office manager for Kiwanis Inter- 
national. He says there’s a new pin 
for club directors and past directors. 
Well, it's high time! Directors often 
serve faithfully, but unrecognized, 
unrewarded. Check with Red at once, 


you club presidents. 
* + 7 
Even if you simply can’t love 
your enemies, sir, the chances are 
you could do a little better by your 
friends. 





Frank Kush, the popular young 
football coach at our local univer- 
sity, is working on a three-platoon 
system this fall— one for offense, 
one for defense, and one to attend 


classes. 
* * _ 


“We salesmen and sales man- 
agers,” says Charlie Petillon, who 
is one of them, “are back at work— 
or maybe you hadn’t heard?” 


+. * . 


Steve Shadegg startled all of us 
at Kiwanis meeting Tuesday. Stood 
up, named his guest—who had on 
a black coat and a reversed collar 
—then said, with complete ac- 
curacy, “He’s in the fire insurance 
business.” 


From Joel Lusk, Kiwanian and 
printer down in the holy land 
(Texas, suh, if you are so igno- 
rant), comes the suggestion that 
we must stay clear of debt because 
it’s so discouraging to work for 
money we've already spent. 


* * a 


Subliminal advertising is getting a 
thorough test in my home. I have 
paid my kids a dollar each to go 
around the house whispering — just 
under the blast of the hi-fi music — 
“Be kind to your husband . . . feed 
him well and pamper him.” The 
theory is that it will affect my wife’s 
attitude without her realizing it. 


* * * 


It is truly gratifying to us na- 
tives to know that the next Ki- 
wanis International convention will 
be held at Dallas. It is not too 
early to plan your pilgrimage there 
next June. Take your wife and 
children to Texas, suh; they de- 
serve the best! 


* * * 


Did you folks hear about the man 
who didn’t quite get the job of being 
shot out of a cannon? Seems they 
wanted someone of higher caliber. 


+ * * 


“Why did you encourage your 
wife to give up the piano and start 
playing the clarinet?” Kiwanian 
Irv Riley, a music teacher, asked a 
fellow club member. The latter 
replied, “She can’t sing while she’s 
playing the clarinet.” 


* * * 


O happy day! Mort Kimsey, past 
president of the Kiwanis club and ex- 
mayor of Scottsdale, Arizona, watched 
a litterbug dump a large bag of gar- 
bage on his suburban property, gath- 
ered it up, traced the car license, and 
returned the garbage to the litter- 
bug’s lawn! 


* * o 


“There is a magic moment in 
every summer day,” says Kiwanian 
W. Lee Wiltsie, who makes air- 
planes. “It is just at nightfall, 
when the flies quit and the mos- 
quitoes have not yet gone to work.” 


* * * 


Most gracious compliment I've 
heard this year came when our chair- 
man-of-the-day introduced a distin- 
guished humanitarian, our guest 
speaker, as “a tall man in the human 


forest.” 
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pe weee minutes drive by air-conditioned 
automobile from Mesa, Arizona is the Sun- 
shine Acres Ranch. It looks and sounds as 
though it might very well be just another dude 
ranch. It isn’t. It’s a home for 35 boys and 
girls, who might otherwise be in a foundling 
home, or with families who didn’t really want 
them, or even in penal institutions. 

The ranch, incorporated as a non profit or- 
ganization, is operated by Jim and Vera Ding- 
man, a couple who have devoted the last seven 
years of their lives to raising other people’s 
children. 

The Dingmans had wanted a home for chil- 
dren since the day they were married 30 years 
ago in Coos Bay, Oregon. “We always used 
to talk about when we get our children’s home,” 
says Mrs. Dingman, “not if we get our chil- 
dren’s home.” 

They finally did get their home, but it took 
20 years of work and waiting. Meanwhile they 
served both as church pastors of the small 
Apostolic Christian Church in the predomi- 
nantly Mormon city of Mesa and proprietors 


| The children gather often in the 
shaded porches to hear Mrs. Dingman 
' read from books, including 
the Bible. Both Dingmans are 


eodeined. ministers of the of the town’s only cafeteria. When, during the 
Apostolic Christian Church, but stress Depression, they moved to Mesa, the city was 
that Sunshine Acres comparatively underdeveloped, but after the 
is interdenominational. war, its year-round warm temperatures began 


to attract tourists and new settlers. The Ding- 
mans were able to sell for $16,000, property they 
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had purchased for $1200 some 20 years before. 
od With this money, plus all of their savings, Jim 
os Dingman and his wife acquired the site of a 
de former boy’s school, spent six months putting 
id it in order, and christened it Sunshine Acres. 
ag But when they first sought to take in children, 
nt they were blocked by the Arizona State Wel- 
fare Board. The Board saw only that the 
“ Dingmans had no income, and at the time this 
_ was certainly true. i 
= Jim Dingman might not have had an income, 
-S but he did have friends. In spite of the initial p 
opposition from the State, the Dingmans began 
l- to take in children, and people who had once 
rs sipped coffee in their cafeteria and had listened 
od to their plans began to drop off gifts of food, 
; clothing, and money. 
l- Help also came from the town’s service clubs, 
but the Kiwanis Club of Mesa once had to “take 
yk back” a present. This occurred when Mrs. 
y Dingman traveled to Los Angeles recently for 
1 an appearance on Art Linkletter’s program at 
= about the same time that the Mesa club was 
's planning a surprise gift for the ranch. Ki- 
1e wanians stayed home that morning and watched 
AS their television sets. When Mrs. Dingman re- 
le ceived a $1000 deep freeze on the show, they 
n rushed to the appliance store and traded the 
\- deep freeze they had just purchased, in favor of 
y a new washing machine. 













Occasionally, Kiwanians visit Sunshine Acres 
to see the kids and to talk with Jim. As its latest 
project, the Mesa club is establishing 

a fund from which pocket money 

will be paid to children who work about the ranch. 


By HAL HIGDON 


Photographs by the author 
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No food is wasted at 
Sunshine Acres. The kids 
can have as much (or 

as little) as they 

want, but are expected 

to eat everything on 
their plate. Usually, 
there is hardly enough 
left over 

to feed the dog. 





School children from the surrounding com- 
munities come often on tours and scramble 
over the ranch'’s “Fort Necessity,” left over 


from an old movie set. Even the State 
Welfare Board, which once frowned on the 
Dirngman'’s plans for a camp and still limits 
the number of children, now points to 
Sunshine Acres Ranch as a model home. 


cx 


- 


When asked what he wanted for Christmas, Jim Dingman said: 


Wit a dozen boys living in one dormitory building 
and an equal number of girls living in another, the 
Dingman’s Sunshine Acres Ranch had settled down 
to an ordinary, happy existence by the winter of 1957. 
Then disaster struck. One Sunday afternoon, Jim Ding- 
man was returning from town in the ranch’s pickup 
truck when he saw a thin wisp of smoke rising in the 
still desert air. He stomped down on the accelerator. 
As he turned in the driveway to the ranch, he saw to 
his horror that the girl’s dormitory was ablaze. For- 
tunately the fire, caused by an electric heater, occurred 
during the daytime instead of at night. Although no- 
one was injured, the building was a complete loss. 

Radio stations in town broadcast the news that Sun- 
shine Acres was on fire and it wasn’t long before a 
crowd of Jim’s friends began to arrive to lend their aid. 
Bob Anderson, then president of the Kiwanis Club of 
Mesa and one of the Air Force’s top recruiting sergeants, 
double-timed over to nearby Williams Air Force Base 
and borrowed enough cots for the kids to sleep on that 
night. Some of the other Kiwanis members tried to 
reassure the by now despondent Dingmans: “Don’t 
worry,” they said. “This may turn out to be a blessing 
in disguise.” It was. The fire at Sunshine Acres 
served the purpose of stimulating the townspeople to 
action. Soon money, materials, and manpower had 
been promised to replace the lost building. That sum- 
mer Bob Anderson returned the bunks to the Air Force, 
and Kiwanis members went out to the ranch and in- 
stalled brand new bunk beds. 

With the new girls’ dorm completed and boys’ dorm 
under construction, the Dingmans are looking forward 
to the day when they can increase the number of chil- 
dren under their care from 35 to 200. Not too long ago 
some members of the Mesa club asked Jim what he 
would like for Christmas. Jim, who had just made a 
count of the available bunks, answered readily: “Two 
more kids.” THE END 
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: "Two mere kids!*" 


Most of the boys 
and girls come from 
either broken or 
impoverished families. 
To them, 

Sunshine Acres is 

a new home. 
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The boys, crowded now, will soon be moving 
into a new dormitory presently under construction. 
The Dingmans are helped in their work by 

Roy Pratt and his wife, who serve 

without pay as dorm house mother and father. 
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| GARY, INDIANA, we're almost ce- 
lebrities now. I suppose I ought 
to be glad, but the change is too re- 
cent and too sudden and I haven't 
become used to it yet. When people 
stop me to ask how I feel now that 
the secret is out and we don't have 
to pretend to be Communists any- 
more, all I can think of is that peace 


has returned to our home. And I 
just smile and say, “I am happy, 
very happy.” 

Never during the past 15 years, 
when Joe, my husband, was a card- 
carrying Communist in the services 
of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, could I have said these words 


truthfully 
People ask me: “Weren't 


husband was an 


you 
thrilled when your 
FBI spy? It must have been so ro- 
manti almost like the movies!” 
There was some thrill to it, yes. 
But also a lot of 
and 


bitterness, frus- 


tration fears. The romance 
came only in drops 

Our story goes back to 1942, when 
the FBI approached Father Carl 
Holsinger of the Saint Anthony’s 
Chapel in Gary, and asked him if he 
knew somebody who'd be willing 
and able to infiltrate the fast-grow- 
ing Communist movement in the 
local steel mills 

Father Holsinger, who had known 
several years, suggested my 
In a way, Joe was an ob- 
He had worked in the 
mills since 1937, had from a 
worker's family, and, for a spell, had 
been a member of the Young Com- 
munist League in Gary. As such he 
seemed most likely to gain the Com- 
munists’ confidence. At the same 
time, his brief but thoroughly disap- 
pointing experience with the League 
made him immune to the Commu- 
nist propaganda line, and thus, from 
the FBI point of view, all the more 
reliable. Finally, he was 
headed, competent, and—as it turned 
out—willing to help. 

I knew little or nothing about the 
preliminary investigations and meet- 


us fol 
husband 
vious choice 
come 


cool- 


ings between an FBI agent and 
my husband until the night when 
Joe came home from work and 


asked me what I thought of his be- 
coming an FBI counter-spy. 

We had two children then, three- 
year-old Phyllis and Joey, who was 
a year younger, and if I hesitated 
a little it was only because of them. 
But then I looked at Joe, his calm, 
serious face, and his six-foot, two- 
hundred-pound frame of an ex- 
lumberjack, and my feeling of se- 
curity quickly returned. 

“If the job has to be done, Joe, 
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and if you want to do it, go ahead 
and have my blessing,” I told him. 
It wasn’t long before I began to 
wonder about the wisdom of those 
words. 

At the advice of the Bureau, Joe 
tackled his task by first seeking out 
former companions of his Young 
Communist League days and by 
faking a renewed interest in com- 
munism. Bit by bit he gained their 
confidence, talked them into letting 
him attend their meetings, and 
within a few weeks he was on his 
way into the party’s fold. 

To me, his early success was not 
without a measure of disappoint- 
ment. For one thing, Joe’s “party” 
activities began to cut into the fam- 
ily budget. In order to make his en- 
thusiasm more convincing, he had 
to make donations for various Com- 
munist that didn’t even 
begin to be covered by the five dol- 
lar-a-week allowance he received 
from the FBI. Worse than that, 
however, his courting the Com- 
munist crowd cut drastically into the 
time he could spend with me and 
the family. When I objected that he 


causes 


didn’t stay home evenings anymore, 
he shook his head and reminded me 
of the “blessing” I had given him. 

“You can’t become a Commie by 
mail, you know,” he said. 

I realized he was right, but that 
didn’t make the dreary hours during 
his absence pass any more quickly. 
Nevertheless, Joe’s methods proved 
successful for his work. Within 
months he was given party member- 
ship and, more importantly, was 
picked to be sort of personal chauf- 
feur to the district Communist or- 
ganizer in Gary. After this pro- 
motion, the children and I saw less 
and less of Joe and, of course, his 
frequent absence couldn’t escape the 
attention of our neighbors. That 
was when the real trouble started. 

At the outset I didn’t notice any- 
thing unusual except that on a 
couple of occasions the neighbor- 
hood girls stopped talking when I 
came near them. But when they 
started treating me to such sym- 
pathetic smiles, I got the feeling that 
there was something unpleasant, al- 
most threatening in the air. The 
issue came to a head one sunny 
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morning when a friend cornered me 
in the yard and asked me, with im- 
patience and pity written all over 
her face: 

“Are you sure, Agnes, that you 
can trust that handsome husband of 
yours to go out all the time?” 

Now that I think back, the ques- 
tion was really an amusing one— 
especially since it implied something 
so far removed from the actual cir- 
cumstances. But it wasn’t amusing 
then. With everything else, I was 
not anxious to have either the sus- 
picion or pity of the neighbors di- 
rected at me. I answered the woman 
as best I could, with a half-hearted 
joke. But for some reason, she 
walked away in anger. 

Knowing that I was being “talked 
about” made it all the more diffi- 
cult for me to go on pretending that 


At the outset I didn’t notice anything unusual 


occasions the neighborhood girls stopped talking when I came near 
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I was leading a normal, happy, 
married life. To make matters worse 
Joe, an up-and-coming “Commu- 
nist,” was under constant pressure 
from the party to introduce me to 
the women in the movement. 

For some time, Joe kept putting 
them off, making excuses that I was 
too busy with the children, but the 
party leaders persisted and even- 
tually we had to give in. As we 
both started going to meetings, our 
children (with Arthur, the latest 
arrival, we had three of them now) 
spent a great deal of time with a 
baby sitter. 

Once again, the neighbors stepped 
in to show their disapproval—first 
by a few remarks, then by letting 
the blow fall where it hurt most. 

One evening, while I was meeting 
with a group of Communist women, 





little Joey was victim of a childish 
prank that ended in a bit of crying. 
A neighbor came to tell me it the 
next morning, added a few observa- 
tions about my frequent absence 
from home, and then let loose the 
main blast. 

“T’ll tell you frankly 
think about you, Agnes,” 
emphasizing every word. “We think 
you are a poor mother.” 

I had no answer. From her point 
of view, I realized with sadness, the 
rebuke was probably justified. 

As time went along, the inevitable 
news about our Communist activ- 
ities was circulated. My neighbors, 
who had stopped being friendly ever 
since I began mixing with the Reds, 
now ignored us completely. But the 
worst was yet to come. 

One morning I walked out on the 


what we 
she said, 


except that on a couple of 


Lucas Adrian photo 








porch and as I bent to pick up the 
newspaper my eyes came to rest on 
large chalk drawings on the 
sidewalk in front of our house. I 
gasped for breath and felt the blood 
One of the crude 


two 


leaving my face 
drawings was a Nazi swastika, and 
the other the Communist symbols of 
Good heavens, 


hammer and sickle 
I thought, now we were branded, 
too 

I returned into the house, threw 
myself on a sofa, buried my face in 
a pillow, and, for the first ttme n 
many vears, I cried. Joe, a little 
stunned himself, wiped off the pic- 
tures on the sidewalk and tried to 
console me 

‘You know the neighbors,” he 
said in his gentle, deep voice 


They're good people. If they knew 

what we're doing, everything would 
be different.” 

I couldn't feel exactly the 
But, in 
unable to say few 
explanation that might have vindi- 
cated us, and we didn’t even know if 
the time would ever come when we 
would. Also, I felt that I hed ~uf- 
fered all the ostracism I could take. 
So then and there I decided t:>t we 
another section of 


same 


way any event, we were 


those words of 


would move to 
Gary 

We did, but ou 
Communists followed the 
The new neighbors were cool, 
oldest friends would 

My family, too, kept 
inquiring more and more sternly 
about Joe’s activities When I 
couldn't explain what he was doing, 
my sister shook her head 

“The best thing for you to do is to 
take your children and walk away 
that “Joe is 
no good for you.” 

As if to justify her conviction, Joe 
and I began arguing a lot. We were 
both tired. He worked long hours 
at the mill, spent evenings with the 
Communists, and the lack of sleep 
and constant tension of underground 


reputation as 
moving 
van 
and 
have none of us 


even oul 


from man,” she said 


work began to tell 

For me the burden of attending the 
meetings grew heavier 
with passing week. Also, I 
was deeply troubled to see my chil- 
dren caught up in the silent hostility 
of the neighborhood, hostility that 
became reflected in the attitude of 
my girl's and boys’ playmates. No 
serious physical harm was done. At 
the most Joey would get pushed off 
the bicycle without any obvious rea- 
son, and Arthur would get his new 
suit all splashed with mud occasion- 
ally. But even so I decided that the 
way to pretect my youngsters 


Communist 
each 


best 
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from harm was to keep them at 
home 

I didn’t always succeed. One day, 
Phil and Joey suddenly disappeared, 
and when I found them they were 
wandering up and down the neigh- 
borhood with their hands full of 
Communist newspapers and propa- 
ganda leaflets they’d found in my 
husband's closet. 

Horrified, I asked Phyllis what in 
the world were they doing. “We're 
playing mailmen, Mom,” she an- 
swered calmly 

I grabbed the children by their 
from house to 
incriminating 
publications out of the mailboxes 
and snatching them from behind 
fences. Luckily I managed to gather 
it all up, but the vision of the whole 
neighborhood inquiring about the 
meaning of this unintentional prop- 
aganda drive was frightening enough 
to make me feel sick for the rest of 


and raced 


pulling the 


hands 
house, 


the day. 

By the time the war ended, Joe 
had fooled the comrades so thor- 
oughly that in 1946, they elected him 
chairman of the Gary branch of the 
Communist Party. The long years 
of sacrifice and faked enthusiasm 
now began to pay off, and Joe gained 
access to much important informa- 
tion. 

The post war years, while the 
most triumphant period of Joe’s spy- 
ing activity, were the most trying 
time of my life. I became pregnant 
with my fourth child, and the baby 
was dead. In a search to 
escape the ostracized, unfriendly 
existence we led, I became active in 
a local bowling club, but our repu- 
tation followed me there and the 
cool attitude of the other girls even- 
tually forced me out. And finally, 
the party made it clear to my hus- 
band that, as chairman, he was ex- 
pected to bring his wife into the 


born 


movement’s ranks. 
Joe left the decision up to me. 
Joining the party at first seemed 


only a needless sacrifice, but when I 
thought of the bitter years behind 
us, and about Joe’s increased use- 
fulness to the FBI, I agreed to apply 
for membership. 

My nerves were now in shambles. 
It pained me to see the neighbors 
growing more hostile toward me 
when they learned that I, too, was a 
Communist. It hurt still more to 
hear my children recount some of 
their misfortunes, which couldn't be 
blamed on anything else but the 
atmosphere our Communist affilia- 
tion had created in the neighbor- 
hood And in the face of it all, Joe 


and I were bickering and arguing 
more than ever, as if we were trying 
to shout down our own feeling of 
helplessness. 

In 1947, Edmund, my youngest 
son, was born, and this addition to 
our family was more than enough to 
keep me busy. Moreover, I was now 
connected with the FBI, and my 
evenings were taken up by an end- 
less round of party meetings, fol- 
lowed by report writing. These re- 
ports to the FBI had to be compiled 
while the events of the meeting 
were still fresh in my mind; many 
them until long 


times I sat over 


after midnight. 


Ir was vurtnc this period of great 
tension and weariness that I came 
closest to breaking down under the 
stress of our two-sided existence. 
Once, at three o’clock in the morn- 
ing, Joe and I were pouring over our 
reports when the silence was sud- 


denly broken by a ringing tele- 
phone. 
For some strange reason, the 


sound of the bell seemed almost 
frightening. I reached for the re- 
ceiver. 

“Hello?” 

It was our next-door neighbor. 


She and her husband couldn’t sleep, 
she said in a voice heavy with pre- 
tense. They saw lights in our win- 
dows. Would we mind if they’d 
drop in for a chat? 

Coming from a person who had 
shunned our presence for months, 
the obviously inquisitive call be- 
came the last straw for my jittery 
nerves. 

I don’t recollect the jumbled train 
of thoughts that ran through my 
mind as I listened to her strained 
voice, but even now I only have to 
close my eyes to feel again the 
strangling emotions that checked 
the words in my throat and caused a 
long, awkward pause. With my hus- 
band eyeing me worriedly, I finally 
gathered enough strength to mumble 
an evasive reply. We were just go- 
ing to bed, I said. Then I hung up 
and gave way to a swelling tide of 
self-pity, anger, and just plain 
despair. 

The years of nervous strain and 
social ostracism, the overheard re- 
marks and ignored name-calling, 
the mud thrown on Arthur’s suit, 
and the bitter arguments with my 
husband suddenly descended upon 
me with all their suffocating weight. 

So this was how deep we sank, 
I thought with bitterness. Watched 
by our neighbors, we were dis- 

(see COMMUNISM page 48) 
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“Just as we are able to translate 
our high principles and fine ideals into 


action, so will our success continue.” 


—Roe Fulkerson 


Civic Works 

MERCY RIDES IN SIMSBURY 

“OuR CLUB TRIED that. It won’t work. Why do all you 
new people have to learn the hard way?” 

Admittedly, the idea of the newly organized Kiwanis 
Club of Simsbury, Connecticut was meeting a bit of 
resistance. But club members remained remarkably 
oblivious to taunts of “You’re wasting your time.” 
Instead, they thrashed ahead with their plan to provide 
ambulance service for the community. 

In the past, whenever anybody in Simsbury needed 
to be rushed to the hospital, someone put in a call to 
Hartford, 15 miles away, and asked for help. If the 
winds were favorable, the patient could be “rushed” to 
the hospital in two hours, via a Hartford vehicle. 

Simsbury Kiwanians saw that things stood in a rather 
antiquated state. A city of 9000 needed more readily 
available service than the distant but excellent Hartford 
facilities could provide. But they also realized that 
you just don’t go out and simply buy an ambulance. 
A number of “how” questions had to be answered first: 
How to raise the prodigious sum of $13,000 needed to 
buy, equip, and operate the vehicle; how to recruit 50 
men and train them in first aid; how to organize a 
volunteer ambulance association that would unify the 
entire operation. 

Kiwanians called a meeting of other civic organiza- 
tions to launch the project. Speakers went stumping, 
answered questions shouted at them by hostile groups, 
pleaded, and cajoled. They began a_ fund-raising 
house-to-house campaign, asking for a dollar from each 
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person in the family. Twenty Kiwanians and 32 other 
townspeople volunteered to take the rigid ten-week 
first-aid course. 

Just nine months and two days after it received its 
charter, the Kiwanis Club of Simsbury gave the Volun- 
teer Ambulance Association of Simsbury the keys to a 
fully equipped 1958 Chrysler ambulance complete with 
insurance coverage. The club also gave its word that 
it would assume maintenance and insurance costs until 
other means are available. Meanwhile 52 volunteer 
driver attendants said that they would be available for 
work on short notice. 


Hospitals and Institutions 

ONE HAT WASN’T ENOUGH 

WHEN A MEMBER of the Kiwanis Club of Denton, Texas 
chances into the office of Mrs. Betty Chitwood, assist- 
ant secretary of the club, he is likely to find her busy 
talking to the parents of a child suffering from epilepsy, 
or calling a local doctor on the phone to arrange for an 
appointment to treat a boy with recurrent fainting 
spells, or writing a check to a Denton druggist who has 
furnished prescriptions at cost for a little girl suffering 
from pernicious anemia. 

Such activities are normal for Betty. For her princi- 
pal duty, when she isn’t handling attendance slips or 
supervising dinner preparations, is the supervision of 
the Denton club’s Children’s Clinic, whose history goes 
back almost as far as the history of the club itself. 
Shortly after the Denton club was chartered in 1921, 
clinic work began on an informal basis when two Ki- 


-wanis wives discovered several children from low- 


income families in need of medical and dental care, and 
suggested that the club help by passing the hat at 
meetings. 

The hat was passed, and Kiwanian Walter B. Mc- 
Clurken took the job of referring cases to doctors, hos- 
pitals, and other agencies that could help underprivi- 
leged children obtain the care they needed. Soon 
Walter was neglecting much of his own business to 


Purchase of a $12,000 ambulance in Simsbury, Connecticut 
climaxed more than six months of fund raising 
by Kiwanians. The service is free to the community. 








handle work for the club. In 1938, with the load ap- 
proaching 200 cases a year, the Denton club employed 
Mrs. Betty Chitwood to serve as assistant club secre- 
tarv and to manage the Denton Kiwanis Children’s 
Clinic. Today, according to the club, Betty practically 
is the clinic 

The Children’s Clinic files now bulge with the records 
of some 4000 cases, ranging from the simplest medical 
or dental problems to those involving psychiatric ex- 
amination and treatment extending over the years. 
Doctors and nurses, dentists and oculists, child welfare 
agencies in Dallas and Fort Worth (Denton’s big sister 
cities), and agencies of the State Health Department 
have all cooperated with Kiwanis in Denton in what 
the local papers have called “magnificent work.” 

But magnificent work takes munificent funds. A few 
short years after the Denton Kiwanis Children’s Clinic 
began, (1926 to be exact), it became apparent that pass- 
ing the hat was not enough. The club needed a more 
stable fund-raising venture to assure the continuance 
of their project, so they started a minstrel show. Under 
professional direction, but with members supplying the 
talent, the Kiwanis Minstrel had a successful beginning. 

Since then the show hasn’t been entirely Kiwanis. 
Through the years, outside talent has also made con- 
tributions to the success of the Denton Minstrel includ- 
ing several performers who later became nationally 
famous: Joan Blondell, Ann Sheridan, Vaughn Mon- 
roe’s Moonmaids. This year, Pat Boone, a former North 
Texas State College student, was the number one at- 











Although he didn’t appear in blackface, he 
did manage to attract some 5000 paying guests to the 
The dividends the Kiwanis Club of Denton re- 
Most club members 
agreed that the dividends received through use of the 
money at their Children’s Clinic would be even larger. 


traction 


show 
ceived at the gate were large. 


Fund Raising 
WHERE’S THE TANK? 
“WE PROBABLY COULD have made more money if we 
hadn't wasted so much time trying to find the gas tanks 
on the new fangled vehicles,” moaned John Celardo, 
public relations chairman of the Staten Island, New 
York club. “You should have seen where some Kiwa- 
nians searched for gas receptacles! Trouble is, though, 
the experience gained this year won't help us when 
the 1959 models come rolling in next Gas Day.” 
Around the country, Kiwanians had the same diffi- 
culty and, despite it, profited from their Gasoramas. 
The Staten Island gas-pumpers raised $301 for the 
club’s underprivileged child fund, while Sunnyside, 
Long Islanders trained for two hours, then participated 
in a three-day stint at the pumps that netted $550. 
Down in Fert Pierce, Florida, 96 per cent of the club 
engaged in a 17-hour gas pumping marathon and added 
$1678 to their underprivileged child fund. 
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In Artesia, New Mexico Kiwanian Ralph Wright, 
owner of a service station, relinquished his entire busi- 
ness to the Artesia club one Saturday a month for three 
months. Confident citizens courageously entrusted the 
care of their autos to doctors, bankers, ministers, and 
music teachers. After two Saturdays’ work, the psuedo- 
mechanics earned more than $140 for the club’s treasury 
and report no complaints from their clientele. 


Aid To Students 

TURN ABOUT FAIR PLAY 

ORDINARILY KIWANIs clubs pass out checks rather than 
receive them, but the Baltimore, Maryland club recently 
received a check from Dr. Louis Kimmel at one of their 
meetings. While he had been going to medical school, 
Lou Kimmel had received a medical-student loan from 
the Club. At that time, he needed every cent he could 
get. In order to graduate, he drove a cab at night, 
studied and went to classes during the day, while his 
wife worked to help support Lou and an infant daugh- 
ter. When he finally graduated, his close budgeting 
had left him with only 50 cents in his pocket. 

This spring, that 50 cents, along with the rest of the 
non-interest bearing loan, was returned by Kimmel to 
the club, which will use the money to further the studies 
of another medical student. 


MORE TEACHERS, MORE BANDS 

Tue Krwanis Club of Springfield, Ohio planned to host 
150 students at its first teacher recruitment clinic to be 
held at Wittenberg college. On clinic day, the entire 
entourage moved from classrooms originally reserved for 
the conference sessions to Wittenberg’s fieldhouse, in 
order to accommodate 500 high school juniors and sen- 
iors who attended. ...In Tryon, North Carolina, citizens 
decided the local football team needed a marching band 
to supplement its efforts on the field. Tryon Kiwanians 
sponsored a variety show that netted $456 for the bene- 
fit of the band. 


Agriculture and Conservation 

FISH STORY 

More THAN 1000 pounds of catfish were dumped into 
the pond at Faurot Park in Lima, Ohio by that city’s 
Kiwanis club. It was their Eighth Annual Fish Derby. 
The fish were prevented from escaping to more secure 
areas by means of nets, then 1000 kids with fishing poles 
and worms were set lose on the (defenseless) fish in 


: 











KIWANIS FISHING DERBY 























shifts of thirty minutes each. For most of the day the 
water churned with dipping poles and jumping fish, and 
when all of the commotion was over the Kiwanians 
awarded prizes for notable accomplishments, such as: 
catching the largest fish, catching the smallest fish, and 
even for having the longest pigtail (for the girls) or 
the most freckles (for the boys). Not everyone caught 
fish, but everyone had fun. 
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Support of Churches 

HEY, HEY! TAKE IT AWAY! 

Looxinc like a convention of teamsters in the Sudan, 
and emitting a cry generally limited to the gridiron, 
members of the St. Petersburg club might have been 
taken for anything but what they were—collectors for 
the Salvation Army. But collect they did, wearing 
Bermuda shorts and straw hats on a rainy day and 
calling as they went, “Hey, Hey! Take it away!” 

The club made plans for the drive two months before 
Take-It-Away Day. They wrote hundreds of letters 
and ran up the largest phone bill in the club’s history. 
Meanwhile, the Salvation Army’s service center for 
men prepared to take in used goods that would be re- 
furbished by the Army for re-selling. 

Despite the heavy rain on drive day, more than 
153,500 pounds of useable articles were hauled into the 
Salvation Army’s storehouse. A club spokesman rashly 
commented that therein could be found a sample of 
every thing man has ever been able to invent and 
manufacture, as he unloaded a hand-carved wooden 
grill from a 1940 Ford and tucked a couple of jeweled 
walking sticks under his arm. 


THE SOLUTION 

PATIENTS AT HicH Pornt Memorial Hospital in High 
Point, North Carolina received 200 Bibles from the 
Kiwanis Club of High Point. . .. The Kiwanis Club of 
Mid-City, New Orleans, Louisiana launched a campaign 
to keep all men aware of the answer to mankind’s prob- 
lems: GOD IS THE ANSWER proclaim windshield 
stickers distributed by the club. .. . The Kiwanis Club 
of Port Angeles, Washington operates six busses to 
transport children and adults to and from Sunday 
school. Members collect and sell waste paper to raise 
funds for maintenance of the vehicles. 


Community Projects 

MISSILES IN THE FRONT YARD 

THe Kiwanis Cus of Cocoa, Florida learned one thing 
fast. The successful launching of a guided missile is 
only the answer to one of your problems—if you happen 
to live only a few miles west of the site of the Air Force 
Missile Test Center at Cape Canaveral. 

Shortly after the center was based, construction 
workers, scientists, missile experts, and technicians 
descended on Brevard County and quadrupled the pop- 
ulation. Hundreds of new homes had to be built; more 
schools were needed for the workers. Roads that had 
been adequate for the normal population suddenly be- 
came inadequate and traffic problems increased. Old 
hospitals had to be enlarged and new ones built. 

In order to help ease some of the town’s growing 
pains the Cocoa club inaugurated a Kiwanis Forum of 
the Air. Kiwanian Jay Schoof, manager of radio station 
WEZY, had talked over the idea with fellow club mem- 
bers Jim Dressler and Will Gold and thought it sounded 
like a good risk. Jim, Will, and Bob Rosser volunteered 
to act as a panel for the first 15-minute forum. 

Once on the air, the moderator announced the topic 
for discussion, introduced the guests (authorities on the 
topic), and invited the public to phone in their ques- 
tions. Soon the program was extended to 30 minutes 
and given a better time spot. 

Will Gold reports that Cocoa still has problems, but 
subjects such as “Recreation,” “Sanitation,” “Zoning 
Laws,” “Community Beautification,” and “Juvenile 
Delinquency” are finally getting a hearing. 
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His head gaily topped by a floral wreath, a St. Petersburg Ki- 
wanian “takes it away” during his club’s Salvation Army Drive. 


WHAT HAPPENED TO GRAYS? 

THERE WAS Joy in Aberdeen, Washington when Grays 
Junior College abandoned its creaking floors and 
marched off to new quarters in an attractive, modern 
structure. However, somebody: neglected to provide 
the new campus with an attractive new sign announcing 
itself, and visitors were having trouble finding their 
way to the school. 

The Kiwanis Club of Aberdeen took care of the over- 
sight. After letting the word out that they were look- 
ing for some native cedar to construct an appropriate 
sign representative of the town’s chief industry— 
logging, local firms volunteered to furnish lumber, labor 
and electricity for the project. Kiwanians, in turn, 
cleared and leveled the site and paid construction bills. 
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..» THEN ADD $75 

Wesstncton Sprincs, South Dakota Kiwanians wanted 
to find out how they their commu- 
nity and even expand their services into the outlying 
areas of Jerauld County. Moreover they wanted to 
have some assurance that what they did do was needed. 
and business affairs committee pon- 


could do more for 


The club’s public 
dered the situation, and acted in the most efficient man- 
Members of the committee compiled 13 
and business 


ner apparent 
questions regarding the status of civic 
affairs of Wessington Springs, then spent $75 to send 
out 767 questionnaires to farmers in the area. 

When the returns came in, the farmers agreed: “We 
need more parking space. Businessmen who park on 
the street all day deprive their customers of a place near 
the shopping " “Machinery don’t carry 
enough spare parts and we lose time and money walit- 
ing for repairs during rush season.” “We need another 
“And we have plenty of source material for 


agreed Wessington Springs Kiwanians. 


area.’ dealers 


dentist.” 


future projects,” 


Junior Organizations 
YOUNG PEOPLE TO YOUNG PEOPLE 


One thing that youngsters will tell you they don’t like 
is being preached down to. Even when the advice is 
recognizably good (or maybe especially when it is), 
they often will resent being told what to do and when 
to do it. That is why the Key Clubbers in Maryville, 
Tennessee reasoned that if somebody was going to tell 
young high school students what to do, it might as well 
be the young high schoolers themselves. 

Politely, the boys asked PTA members and Kiwanians 
from the sponsoring Maryville club for advice. They 
soon received it. After several months of meetings the 
Key Clubbers emerged with a draft for a booklet to be 
entitled “Parent-Student Code.” It was a joint effort 
on the part of the three groups, but the PTA and Ki- 
wanians give most of the credit to the boys themselves. 
The booklet didn’t attempt to preach, but it did give 
some simple rules of behavior regarding, among other 
things, smoking and drinking, keeping late hours, and 
even talking on the telephone too long. 


The booklet was distributed to 5000 students in 11 
schools, and the mayors of Maryville and neighboring 
Alcoa went so far as to declare its week of distribution 
as “Teen-Age Code Week.” Both of Tennessee’s 
senators, Estes Kefauver and Albert Gore, praised the 
Key Clubbers work, and Governor Frank Clement 
wrote: “I do not think advice from adults, to say 
nothing of lectures, is nearly so effective in establishing 
good standards of conduct as actions taken by teenagers 
themselves. I am forwarding to the Tennessee Com- 
mission on Youth Guidance a copy of your fine code.” 


Child and Youth Work 
THREE-MILLION-DOLLAR LEGACY 

COVERING AN AREA of some 250 acres in the Appalachian 
Mountains is Camp Kiwanianna. With the hills for 
miles around smothered with green foliage throughout 
the summer and with a crystal-clear mountain stream 
cascading through the property, it is the kind of place 
one might expect to see advertised in Holiday magazine. 
It is unlikely that it ever will be, however, since money 
can't buy your way in unless you're associated with the 
YWCA or Girl Scouts. 

Camp Kiwanianna is, as one might suspect, main- 
tained by a Kiwanis club—the Kiwanis Club of 
Roanoke, Virginia—and is operated alternately by the 
Blue Ridge Council Girl Scouts and the Roanoke 
YWCA. More than 1000 girls a season come to the 
camp to swim in the sun, hike in the surrounding 
forests, and sleep in tents under star-speckled skies. 

In the 12 years since the camp’s opening, the Roanoke 
club has invested more than $40,000 in the camp’s op- 
eration. Part of this has gone into the 40 by 90 foot 
swimming pool (pictured below); the rest into a dining 
and recreation hall, an infirmary, two administrative 
cottages, and two troop cabins. 

The Roanoke club also contributes money toward the 
camping expenses of girls who otherwise couldn’t afford 
to attend camp. One member has done even more. 
He built a cottage for the camp at his own expense, and 
when he died left his entire fortune of $3 million to be 
used to see that more underprivileged children get a 
chance to use it. 


Camp Kiwanianna guests have their choice of swimming pool or mountain stream. 
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Bow Valley, Calgary Kiwanians furnish furniture. 


DINNER IN THE PLAYROOM 
THE FURNISHINGS in the playroom of the Maude Riley 


. Home for Children were scant. Bow Valley, Calgary, 


Alberta Kiwanians, benefactors of the Home, thought a 
dining room set would fill out the room, so they took 
buzz saw, wood, patterns, and nails, and cut out, fitted, 
and finished 16 chairs and four tables. 

Thanks to their newly acquired, hand-made furniture, 
the youngsters can now have their meals in the play- 
room—when they’re not busy using the record player, 
ping pong table, or TV set also provided by the club. 


Safety 

OHIOANS TAKE A FLYER 

“Stow Down AND Live” were the words printed on thin, 
white sheets of paper handed to almost a million Ohio 
motorists over the Memorial Day weekend. The safety 
flyers were passed out by Kiwanians and sheriff’s de- 
partments throughout Ohio, but the original impetus 
came from the Kiwanis Club of Marion. 

And in that club, the original impetus had come from 
Robert S. Brown, who had attended a traffic safety 
meeting in the state capitol and had gotten nowhere 
with his proposal for a statewide safety campaign. Bob 
returned home determined that if the state wasn’t will- 
ing to initiate safety action, Kiwanis would. Under 
his promptings the Marion club drafted a resolution for 
more stringent traffic law enforcement, which earned 
the immediate endorsement of more than 200 Kiwanis 
clubs throughout the state. 

Buoyed by this support, the safety committee of the 
Marion club began to draft plans to do something posi- 
tive on the approaching Memorial Day weekend. Their 
idea was to print a million “flyers” with a safety 
message on them, and distribute these flyers throughout 
the entire state. They could pay for only half of this 
total, but the Ohio Automobile Association offered to 
print 100,000 for them, and the American Trucking As- 
sociation took over the costs of another 200,000. Soon 
other organizations had promised to supply the rest of 
the needed million. 

With State Governor C. William O’Neill now offering 
the support of his office to the campaign, the million 
flyers were handed over to sheriff's offices throughout 
the state, which then distributed them to Kiwanis clubs. 
As the Memorial Weekend began, Kiwanians stationed. 
themselves at traffic signals when the cars braked for 
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the red lights, went from car to car passing out the 
flyers. 

When the weekend was over and the inevitable list 
of casualties had been compiled, 10 less people had died 
in Ohio traffic accidents compared with the previous 
year. While the Marion club does not offer the lowered- 
death rates as evidence of flyer accomplishment, they 
do believe that safety must start somewhere and that 
theirs is a good beginning. 


DOWN AMONG THE STATELY PALMS 
Broapway Bou .evarp in the heart of Galveston, Texas 
is studded with stately palms and oleanders. Recently 
it was adorned with some non-vegetating, but perhaps 
more practical, adjuncts. Along 47 blocks of the busy 
thoroughfare Kiwanians held aloft SCHOOL’S OPEN— 
DRIVE CAREFULLY placards, then planted the signs 
in the median parkways for the remainder of the day. 
Broadway, blamed for 25 per cent of Galveston’s 
traffic accidents, had a clean slate that day. 





Wielding enough posters to sate a political convention, Galves- 
ton Kiwanians hail school’s opening with a safety campaign. 


Senior Citizens 

WHEN HAM WAS SEVEN CENTS 

Mrs. Post would have clucked over the actions of the 
honored guests at the Kiwanis Club of Rutherfordton, 
North Carolina’s “Golden Year’s” banquet. When the 
affair was officially over, the 31 senior citizens made no 
move to leave—so the entire party sat around in a post 
meeting bull session. The guests entertained their hosts 
with lively tales of years when ham was seven cents a 
pound and men whittled on wood at the general store. 


Declared one: “The only way I know to keep from 
growing old is to die young, and I’m not ready to try 
that yet.” .. . The Kiwanis Club of Kamloops, British 


Columbia contributed $1400 to a local building society 
that is erecting homes for the aged persons caught be- 
tween high rents and low pensions. The project is 
financed entirely by Kamloops service clubs. . . . Chicago 
senior citizens will attest that quiz shows and boxtops 
are not the only paths to expense-free vacations. Forty- 
five recently spent 12 days at Lake Delevan, Wisconsin, 
sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Northwest Town, 
Chicago. 
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4 place on the river 


) on to the brick-and-stone fireplace in the 
main building of a camp in northern California is an 
iron plate. The plate has been darkened by the soot of 
a thousand fires, but its lettering is still easily discern- 
able: “THIS BUILDING DEDICATED TO THE 
YOUTH OF OUR COMMUNITY AND PRESENTED 
TO THE YOUNG PEOPLE’S CHRISTIAN ASSN. BY 
THE SAN JOSE KIWANIS CLUB 1937.” 

Many people have passed through that building and 
read that sign. In the year 1958 alone, more than 
10,000 youngsters and adults of San Jose, California and 
its environs will have used the facilities of the YMCA’s 
Camp Campbell. 

Only in December and January does the club close its 
doors. The rest of the year, it is open to church groups, 
school groups, and youngsters who make the camp their 
summer home at the rate of 900 a year. During the last 
two weeks in August, a special camp session is held for 
physically handicapped children, and on the Labor Day 
weekend, family groups take over. 

Located on the San Lorenzo River, amidst the tower- 
ing redwoods of the Santa Cruz mountains, the camp 
has been in active operation since 1937 when the YMCA 
opened it on the site of an old logging camp. At that 
time, extensive alterations were needed, so Alvin Long, 
then president of the San Jose YMCA and alsoa past 
Kiwanis club president, persuaded the San Jose Ki- 
wanians to donate $3500 for the camp’s main build- 
ing and mess hall. 

The club not only helped build the camp, but also has 
continued to support it through the years, contributing 
more than $5000 in camperships for underprivileged 
children. Members have individually contributed both 
time and money to camp projects. As the YMCA de- 
veloped the camp, other community service clubs have 
also helped provide additional facilities. 

“We've always been interested in kids,” says San 
Jose President Paul Potts, “and Camp Campbell is one 
of our finest projects.” THE END 


The San Lorenzo River, which runs through the center of 
Camp Campbell, provides a spot for boating and fishing, 
as well as water for the camp’s popular swimming pool. 
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SMALL TOWN 
(From page 20) 


and printed at this company’s small 
but modern plant. The Antioch 
Press, a little farther down the 
street, prints educational magazines. 
Fromn the. Metcalf Stained Glass 
Studios have come exquisite win- 
dows that are installed in churches 
and public buildings throughout the 
East and the Midwest. Still other 
important Yellow Springs companies 
are Dewine and Hamma, which mar- 
kets farm seeds throughout the east- 
ern half of the nation, and the Bolle 
Wood Working plant. Two indus- 
trial design companies are also 
flourishing. Laboratories now em- 
ploy about 100 researchers. 

What is it that keeps other small 
towns from developing small indus- 
tries? Of course, there is only one 
Arthur Morgan. His insight into the 
important role that a small town 
must play in a healthy nation made 
him determine to save Yellow 
Springs as an example to other 
small towns. His continuing influence 
and support over the years, through 
his one man organization, Commu- 
nity Service Incorporated, have 
meant a great deal to the fledgling 
industries. But other towns also 
have dedicated leaders. 

Perhaps it is the presence of An- 
tioch College that has made the dif- 


ference. Certainly accomplishments 
on the campus go hand in hand with 
those in the town. It has been par- 
ticularly valuable in giving the com- 
munity a cultural vigor that so many 
small towns lack. But as Arthur 
Morgan points out there are hun- 
dreds of college towns in the United 
States that are withering away. 
These towns can also benefit from 
the same sort of town-and-gown 
relationship that has helped Yellow 
Springs. They too can become stim- 
ulating places to live in. Boredom 
need not be a condition of small- 
town life. 

In most small towns there are well- 
meaning leaders who have the town’s 
interests at heart. What is it that 
inhibits their leadership? Arthur 
Morgan thinks many leaders have 
a confused point of view. They de- 
cry their town’s decline and worry 
because the young men leave for the 
big city. They work hard to bring 
in industry from outside, but they 
do little to foster new industries 
from within the community itself. 

Natural resources are often neg- 
lected. Certain towns in North 
Dakota, which are losing population 
annually, are located strategically 
close to deposits of bentonite. Ac- 
cording to Morgan, these deposits 
might be the source of a flourishing 
industry. Montana towns could be 
turning moss agate into agate bear- 





ings. Mississippi kaolin could pro- 
vide added employment in many 
communities. 

Then too, how much money do 
well-to-do small-town people in- 
vest in their own communities, in- 
stead of in distant corporations? Yet 
the application of a little risk capital 
to local potentials could produce re- 
munerative results. A business need 
not be large to be profitable. In fact, 
public opinion to the contrary, the 
largest profits per dollar invested are 
in small enterprises. 

A fledgling industry can start in 
a cow barn or a garage, but it takes 
a resourceful, hard-working man to 
start it. What do small-town leaders 
do to help develop such men? How 
many talented boys fail to go to col- 
lege because nobody considers it 
worthwhile to finance their educa- 
tion? But the industries of Yellow 
Springs were made possible by the 
ingenuity, the ideas, and the hard 
work of small-town men and women. 

Arthur Morgan says, “We must 
influence children and young people 
into making a constructive adven- 
ture of their lives.” Given the nec- 
essary support and encouragement 
from their leaders, most communi- 
ties will produce their share of in- 
dividuals who will undertake such 
an adventure. Then their towns will 
have a new importance in their 
nation’s economy. THE END 





MUSIC LESSONS 
(From page 23) 


one in which you are interested for 
him, sign this paper, and send it back 
with your child. 


Violin Flute 
Guitar Recorder 
Banjo Ocarina 
Mandolin Chimes 
Trumpet Glasses 
Trombone Auto-harp 
Clarinet Psalteries 
Saxophone Gourds 
Castanets Cymbal 
Accordion Wood Blocks 


Tambourines 
Clappers 


Drums 
Harmonica 
Xylophone Sleigh Bells 


“Aha,” I told David darkly. 
“Every child should be able to play 
ion? 

“I read it, Dad,” he interrupted 
morosely. 

“Good. Then you realize that 
you’re not the only boy in the world 
being asked to practice on a musical 
instrument.” 

“Now,” I added slyly, “how would 
you like to spend your afternoons 
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at school practicing one of these 
instruments instead of spending a 
few minutes on the piano right in 
your own home?” 

“T’d like it,” he answered immedi- 
ately. “I'll pick the drums.” 

This definitely wasn’t in the 
script. Having committed myself to 
this extent, I had to go down with 
him to look at drums. We could 
have purchased a nice matched set, 
finished in knotty pine and com- 
plete with fur-lined music stand 
for just a few hundred dollars. He 
went back to the piano. But from 
this point on, my position was 
weakened considerably. 


The better athlete campaign .. . 

We almost swept the field with 
this gambit, which I still consider 
our most potent idea. One of David’s 
primary objections to practicing the 
piano was that it took time which 
he sorely needed for baseball, foot- 
ball, and basketball. If we could 
just convince him that music would 
advance his agility in sports, then 
maybe... . 

I did some research along this 


line, and the ideal opening to spring 
it came as we were watching a pro- 
fessional football game. The star 
was Otto Graham, who was doing 
everything right on the field, and 
for whom David had expressed un- 
bounded admiration several times. 
At the half, I moved in on this 
weakness in his defensive align- 
ment. 

“Otto Graham,” I said empha- 
tically, “is an accomplished musi- 
cian. He plays several instruments, 
including the French horn and 
violin. He played in the band and 
orchestra and brass sextet for four 
years in high school. He feels that 
music experience is excellent train- 
ing for the athlete because it de- 
velops coordination and_ timing, 
helps emotional balance, requires 
concentration, stresses alertness and 
discipline, and develops _ strong 
hands and wrists. And not only Otto 
Graham but lots of other famous 
athletes are good musicians, too.” 

The unexpectedness and rapidity 
of the attack shook David visibly. 


(see MUSIC LESSONS page 44) 
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MUSIC LESSONS 
(From page 43) 


He had nothing to say the rest of 
the game, and was quiet most of the 
way home. 

Thinking to impress my point ir- 
revocably, I said as we neared 
home: “Now you can go in and 
practice your piano with real en- 
thusiasm. Just think of Otto 
Graham and what music meant to 
him in his sports career.” 

“I’ve been thinking about that,” 
said David slowly, “and golly, just 
imagine how terrific he would have 
been if he’d used all that music 
time to practice football!” 


The bandwagon campaign... 


The almost-success of the Better 
Athlete campaign induced us to try 
a similar tack with a somewhat 
broader base. Janet launched it one 
night from a note cleverly concealed 
behind a newspaper she was read- 
ing upside down. 

“Say,” she said casually to 
David, “it says here that eight mil- 
lion children are now playing musi- 
cal instruments—and half of them 
are studying the piano.” 

“So?” David replied. “Do you 
know that there are almost a mil- 
lion kids trying out for Little 
League now?” 

Janet ignored this to point out 
that 40 per cent of all familes own 
one or more musical instruments. 
When this got no response, she 
played her real trump. 

“Davy Crockett,” she said tri- 
umphantiy, “never set foot outside 
the house without his guitar. Ex- 
President Truman plays the piano; 
Thomas Jefferson played the viola; 
and Warren Harding was a hot 
trumpet player. Not only that, Vice- 
President Nixon plays the violin 
and President Eisenhower has 
played the harmonica for years.” 

“Hey!” David ejaculated. “Why 
don’t I take up the harmonica?” 


The startling facts campaign... 


As an incurable addict of tele- 
vision quiz programs and an avid 
reader of question-and-answer ar- 
ticles in newspapers and magazines, 
David has always been impressed 
by startling and unusual bits of in- 
formation. Why not, we thought, 
impress him so thoroughly with fas- 
cinating bits of absolutely useless 
information about music in general 
and the piano in particular that his 
interest would be aroused to fever 
pitch? 

After several weeks of diligent 
research, I called him aside one 
evening for a man-to-man talk. 


Son,” I said earnestly, “do you 
know that a piano has 25,000 con- 
tact points and 8000 moving parts?” 

“Holy smoke,” he said incredu- 
lously. “No wonder I can’t play the 
darned thing.” 

“Not only that,” I continued, “but 
the retail music business has in- 
creased over 400 per cent in the 
last 15 years—from $81,000,000 a 
year to $380,000,000—and the num- 
ber of people playing musical in- 
struments doubled during the same 
period.” 

‘Then they sure don’t need me,” 
he said. 

I could feel my position slipping. 
“Look, young man,” I said, “there 
are more than a half-million music 
teachers in this country, of which 
about 300,000 teach the piano.” 

David looked at his watch. “We 
are missing the start of the ball 
game on TV,” he said. “Can I go 
now?” 

“You think you’ve got it tough,” 
I told him, “but in Massachusetts 
there’s a law requiring the teaching 
of music in the grade schools.” 

Faintly over his shoulder I heard 
him mutter, “Boy, I hope we don’t 
ever move to Massachusetts.” 


Tuar envep the Campaigns, and 
we finally came to an uneasy sort 
of settlement by paying him five 
cents a day to practice his piano 
without urging and without com- 
plaint. It was the rankest sort of 
blackmail, but it was worth all the 
arguments, recriminations and time 
spent in searching for him, which 
we thus avoided. 

However, we were uneasily con- 
scious of the fact that after almost 
three years of piano lessons, he 
sounded just about as he did at the 
end of the first three months. 

Then we began to find the notes. 
One was pasted to the cover of his 
school notebook. Another he was 
using as a bookmark. A third ap- 
peared in one of his pants pockets 
when Janet was emptying it pre- 
paratory to washing. The notes said 
simply, “Hate Music Lessons.” We 
ignored these, but we could beg the 
issue no longer when one day I dis- 
covered scrawled across a piece of 
his sheet music, “Hate piano les- 
sons, no madder what” (sic). 

We held a family conclave and 
presented the notes as evidence. 

“Why?” I asked him. 

“Oh,” he said diffidently, “they’re 
just little reminders in case I for- 
get.” 

I got out a pencil and paper and 
began figuring. Up to that point, it 
had cost us exactly $270 to get him 
to the point where he was writing 
notes to himself. By the time he 
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finished high school, we would have 
another $540 invested. We could 
hope by then that his repertoire 
would be enlarged. But we certainly 
couldn’t be sure, at least not at the 
rate he was progressing. So we 
capitulated. 

Two phenomena since have made 
us realize that we didn’t really lose 
the War of the Music Lessons. The 
first is David himself. Today he 
mows the grass, dries the dishes, 
otherwise helps when he’s asked 
and even sometimes when he isn’t, 
and is a well-adjusted guy whom 
it’s a pleasure to have around. His 
time is full with constructive ac- 
tivities in which he’s. vitally in- 
terested. He just happens to be 
violently anti-music lessons. He’s 
obedient, and would have continued 
to practice as long as we had in- 
sisted on it. But it would have been 
a waste of both time and money 
because he showed neither apti- 
tude nor desire. We might even 
have eventually deprived him of 
the pleasure he now receives from 
listening to music. 

The second phenomenon is our 
older daughter Patsy, who has been 
taking piano lessons for over a year, 
already plays remarkably ' well, 
and seldom has to be reminded to 
practice. She not only gains but also 
gives a great deal of pleasure 
through her piano. 

Some folks, it appears, are des- 


tined to play a musical instrument 
and some aren’t. Come to think of 
it, some people show an aptitude 
and enjoyment for painting pictures, 
writing essays, pitching horseshoes, 
or repairing engines, while others 
don’t. But at least we gave our 
music lesson campaigns the old col- 
lege try. And now we feel, once 
again, that we’re getting value re- 
ceived for the $850 we invested in 
our piano. THE END 








THE AGED 
(From page 28) 


those many older persons, today, 
who either are ineligible for Social 
Security benefits or whose economic 
needs are not completely supplied 
by them. For these people there are 
only two alternatives—private or 
public support, or employment that 
will give them some income. Ob- 
viously we should do everything we 
can to provide them with the latter. 

How to do it is the big problem. 
In the search for an answer, most 
faces are turned and most voices are 
raised in the direction of business 
and industry. Let us see what is to 
be expected here. 

Probably not a great deal. Indus- 
try is increasingly reluctant to re- 
tain or re-employ elderly workers. 
The reasons the corporations have 
given are well known: “higher 
absenteeism” “lower produc- 
tivity” .. . “don’t cooperate as well” 

“can’t learn new skills” .. . “ac- 
cident prone.” But a number of 
studies have indicated that there is 
not much substance to these objec- 
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tions when applied to elderly work- 
ers as aclass. More convincing, for 
a long time, was the argument that 
elaborate pension and _ insurance 
programs have prevented companies 
from hiring older workers. But 
even this objection seems to lack 
validity today. A study sponsored 
by the Department of Labor showed 
that the hiring of older people would 
not result in a significant increase in 
group insurance costs. Nor do com- 
pany pension programs constitute a 
genuine bar to the employment of 
older workers. No one expects the 
older employee, hired in his later 
years, to accumulate the same pen- 
sion benefits as an employee who 
has been in the company’s pension 
plan for many years. But it is not 
a large pension that the older work- 
er needs but immediate income. 
Another attack on the “pension 
problem,” as an impediment to the 
hiring of older people, is the one 
devised by the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union, which 
conceived the “portable pension” 
arrangement for its members. If an 
(see THE AGED page 46) 
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THE AGED 
(From page 45) 
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$25.50 agree that employment should be 
found for elderly people who are 
able and willing to work. 
520 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE This proposition, however, loses 
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creasing number of job openings 
available to the aged. Perhaps the 
only solution is the one suggested 
by Steiner and Dorfman: “.. . or- 
ganized efforts designed to assist 
older men to return to the labor 
force should lay particular emphasis 
on developing opportunities for 
part-time employment.” 

But if we assume that part-time 
employment is one of the best an- 
swers, how can opportunities for it 
be developed? We can hardly ask 
the large or even the medium-size 
companies to set up and maintain 
part-time employment programs on 
any broad scale. And it might be 
unwise even to ask them to do so, 
in view of the effort that has been 
made to show that older workers, 
when suitably placed in standard 
full-time jobs, can hold their own 
against younger employees. To turn 
about now and suggest that they be 
hired on a part-time basis might be 
poor strategy. 

On the other hand, there can be 
no objection to part-time employ- 
ment that contributes usefully to 
and in no way hampers the opera- 
tion of our highly streamlined in- 
dustrial economy. For example, a 
small firm employing, say, a dozen 
older workers might be able to per- 
form some small but useful service 
for a larger company in its com- 
munity. The kind of relation that 
exists between large mail-order 
houses and some of their suppliers 
might serve in some respects as a 
model for such an arrangement. 

Any plan for providing jobs for 
older workers must find a way to 
crack a fairly tough nut—the prob- 
lem of finding, or creating, jobs that 
are really useful and economically 
productive. Schemes based on giv- 


ing older people hobby shops where 
they can make things that nobody 
really wants to buy are doomed to 
failure. Old people are not children 
and they hate being treated like 
children. They know the difference 
between work that is really useful 
and “made work” devised only to 
keep them busy. Not all elderly 
people, by any means, want to be 
employed. But those who do wish 
to be—and there are plenty of them 
—want to be employed usefully and 
gainfully. 


Conscious of the need to reduce 
the economic strain under which 
their senior citizens are laboring, 
some communities have developed 
programs to provide them with at 
least limited employment. The sec- 
ond article of this series will de- 
scribe one of the more outstanding 
of these programs—Senior Ach‘eve- 
ment Inc. of Chicago. Through this 
orgenization and the dedicated ef- 
forts of its staff, hundreds of elderiy 
men and women have been given an 
opportunity to put their hands and 
minds to work again in useful, crea- 
tive, and economically productive 
jobs. 

Groups like Senior Achievement 
Inc. are very bright spots in a pic- 
ture that is for the most part a de- 
pressing gray. But they cannot be 
expected to cope by themselves with 
the immense problem presented by a 
rapidly growing senior population 
that has less and less opportunity to 
contribute to its own support. No- 
body seems to have the real answer 
to this problem yet. But of one thing 
everybody who has studied the 
problem is sure—the answer will 
have to be a big one. 

(to be continued) 
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Easy FUND RAISING profits for KIWANIS Clubs! 
ising program. 

Betty Stuart offers you a unique 2 in 1 “gift-pak” selling package, 

holiday wrapped, featuring a cake which is unmatched for quality. You 
TTY STUART LTD. — 535 Sth AVE. — N.Y. 17, N.Y. 


NOW'S the time to get all the facts on Betty Stuart's fruit cake fund- 
kit and guide — on this NO RISK, pay-as-you-go fund raising program. 


profit $1.25 per 3 Ib. unit sold. Only 4 case (24 units) minimum order 
with FREE view-taste sample kit for each order. Send for your free cake 














2 a 

Ht Dear Mrs. Stuart: l 
| Please send me your FREE Fund |! 
| Raising Guide and FREE minia- ! 
| ture “Giftpak’—at no obliga- 
tion. | 
j Name Title " 
j Club ! 

Address ! 
( City Zone__State__ } 
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WANTED 
MEN OVER 50 


We have an ideal opportunity for ca- 
pable men over fifty for part-time or 
full-time employment. No investment, 
technical background, or high pressure 
selling necessary. We need exclusive 
representatives in many areas to pre- 
sent our merchandising program, es- 
tablish Key Dealers, and maintain 
contact, The market is wide open and 
earning possibilities are excellent. 


Write P. O. Box 378 





Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
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HOTEL 


VANCOUVER 


KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS 


Operated under the joint management of 
the Canadian National and Canadien 
Pacific Railway Companies. 
VANCOUVER. BRITISH COLUMBIA 











Hore: Westwaro Ho 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


Phoenix Kiwanis.......... 
Valley of The Sun Kiwanis....Pri. 


THE BEST ADDRESS 
IN. PHOENIX 





DINKLER HOTELS 


Where Kiwanis Meets 
The DINKLER PLAZA, Atlanta, Ga. 


The DINKLER-TUTWILER Hote! 
Birmingham, Ala. 
The DINKLER JEFFERSON DAVIS Hotel. 
ontgomery, Ala 


The 8ST. CHARLES, New Orleans, La 











COMMUNISM 
(From page 36) 


trusted, disliked by everybody. Good 
Lord, what are we doing to our lives, 
I wondered. What are we doing to 
the neighborhood, that they feel 
they have to spy on us? When is 
this nightmare going to end? 

Through my tears, I could see Joe 
stirring uneasily and walking to- 
ward me, and then I felt his big, 
heavy hand tenderly stroking my 
hair. The deluge of tears slowly 
washed away some of my unhap- 
piness and replaced it with a weary 
feeling that was not entirely un- 
pleasant. For a few precious mo- 
ments as I sat, sobbing, at the tele- 
phone, with my husband stooping 
over me, I almost recaptured the 
snug feeling of security that used 
to be a part of my marriage. But 
the next morning Joe and I fought 
again, and the neighbors eyed us 
with more suspicion than ever. 

Although I wasn’t aware of it, the 
worst of our suffering was nearing 
its end. In 1952, Joe gave the Bu- 
reau information that was later 
used as evidence against Katherine 
Hyndman, a long-time Communist 
organizer. The party leaders quickly 
took notice that the information was 
only known to a narrow circle of 
the most trusted comrades and, by 
a process of elimination, they 
reached the conclusion that the lead 
had to come from my _ husband. 
Speedily, Joe and I were edged out- 
side the main stream of the move- 
ment, and our reports to the FBI 
lost practically all their value. 

We moved once more now, and 
our lives lost their hectic tempo. 
In the summer of 1957, Joe was 
called to San Francisco to testify 


about the activities of Jean West, a 
former Communist, and when he re- 
turned we noticed a considerable 
thawing of ice that had separated us 
from the rest of the community. But 
it wasn’t until the House un-Amer- 
ican Activities Committee came to 
Gary and my husband appeared be- 
fore it to reveal the plans for Com- 
munist strikes that the town fully 
woke up to what we had been doing. 

One could have measured the re- 
action of Gary just by counting the 
phone calls. The telephone was 
ringing when we came home on the 
day of the hearings, and it continued 
to ring for days to come. Some calls 
came from threatening Communists. 
But the vast majority of callers con- 
gratulated or thanked us. 

A nearly forgotten friend from the 
bowling team showed up to explain 
that I would have been elected to 
the club presidency if it hadn’t been 
for my reputation as a Communist. 
A neighbor whose unkind words had 
caused us much unhappiness, apol- 
ogized. A former friend came to 
ask if he could make up for a dinner 
date he had missed—on purpose— 
some nine years earlier. And our 
own children finally understood 
some of our behavior that had been 
puzzling them for years. 

Most important of all, the heavy 
cloud of discord that had been 
hovering over our home finally 
lifted, and the sun of peace once 
again shone on our home. The 
whole family felt it, but it was Joe 
and I who absorbed its radiant 
warmth most eagerly. It gave us 
the strength we both needed to heal 
old wounds, the courage to go back 
to broken friendships, and the will 
to bridge the split that had been be- 
tween us and Gary. THE END 





LOOKING AHEAD: Coming in October 


THE ALEUTS—ALASKAN FRONTIER... 


The Aleutian Islands, part of America’s 49th state, are relatively unexploited, warmer 
than most of us realize (the mean annual temperature of Unalaska, the Aleutians’ largest 
city, is 38 degrees), and now are directly situated between the North Pole’s undersea 
passage and Pacific ports. 


By Ted Bank II. 


THE PRESS AND GOVERNMENT SECRECY... 


The government is tight lipped and reporters are perturbed about it. One was refused 
facts about the armed forces’ purchase of peanut butter on grounds that our manpower 


strength might be revealed. By Al Balk. 


THE OUTLOOK FOR THE AGED, PART Il... 


At Senior Achievement in Chicago, senior citizens are given jobs making things that in- 
dustry can't easily find elsewhere. 


ALARM CLOCK FOR DISASTER... 


Prior to 1958, the FCC’s CONELRAD system was limited to use as an air-raid warning 
Now, in cooperation with the weather bureau, it will also sound off in areas 
By Hal Higdon. 


device. 


threatened by tornadoes, hurricanes, and floods. 





By James L. Slattery. 
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not just “something to sell,” 
but “the thing” — a quality cake 
everyone wants to buy, when they want it — 
plus Benson’s complete sales kit for organizing, 
merchandising, and publicizing! 
Plan for your Fall Fund-raising with the 
company that’s “on your team” all the way. 


for complete details write or phone: 





Bensons G VA tome Brut Cuke 


ATHENS, GEORGIA Li 60152 
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Are your home and neighborhood 
prepared for the next 10 crucial years? 


America is already handicapped by 5 million dwellings 
that are beyond repair and another 20 million in urgent 


P , 
; 
“ , 


Check what you can do today to enjoy better living con- 
ditions tomorrow. Remember that neighborhoods change 
with the times. Yours is directly affected by our present need of repair. 
expanding economy, by the neighborhood consequences Each year, for approximately $10 billion spent in new 
of national growth and problems like these: housing, blight wipes out almost $5 billion worth of 
housing ... we gain only 50¢ for every dollar spent in 


new and always necessary construction. 


in the next ten years, we must accommodate about 25 mil- 
lion more people and almost 25 million more automobiles, 


You and your neighborhood should plan for the future 


Too often a neighborhood fails to act in time. 
Blight breeds in one home and spreads outward 
to destroy entire communities 

Or a neighborhood is forced to grow hap- 
hazardly, in a dangerously ill-planned fashion. 

Act now to strengthen and safeguard your 
home and neighborhood. Stay alert for signs of 
household blight. Support your local groups 
that seek better neighborhood living conditions. 

Start right here. Use the checklists at right to 
evaluate your home. Take pride in your own 
property — work with your neighbors for the 
community good. 


ACTION 
Our Neighborhoods 
ganization dedicated to home and neighbor- 
hood improvement. It has already aided many 
individuals and groups. It can help you. 


the American Council To Improve 
is a national citizen or- 


Get the local facts first. For information on 
your community's improvement program, con- 
tact your 

Planning Director, Elected Officials. 
Housing, Redevelopment and Renewal 
Officials. 
For local information on home repair, neigh- 
borhood and civic group programs, contact: 
Business Groups, Realtors, Builders and 
Building Materials Suppliers. 
Service Clubs and Civic Affairs Groups. 
Special Advisory Commissions and Councils. 
Health and Welfare Agencies. 
If you need further help on a specific home- 
improvement or group project, write ACTION 
asking for the exact information you need. 


Write for these helpful ACTION booklets now if you need further 


information of 


advice after consulting your local organizations. , 


GOOD NEIGHBORHOODS ARE OUR NATION’S STRENGTH 


ACTION 


American Council To Improve Our Neighborhoods 








3 or Chamber of Commerce will often 


How up-to-date is your home? 


Yes NO 








1 Are your floors and foundations, win- 
® dows and door frames firm? 














2 Are bathroom conditions sanitary, 
® kitchen facilities adequate? 














3 Is your roof leakproof, eaves and 
« chimneys in good repair? 














Is your property painted, grounds 
® properly kept up? 














5 Is your household heating supply safe 
« and adequate? 




















Which of these useful hints 
can help you? 








Many of your local merchants offer 
1 ~ package’’ plans that combine home 
financing, materials and labor. 














An architect's advice often saves 
more than it costs in materials and 
service. 














Your local Better Business Bureau 


® recommend reliable home-repair 








specialists and merchants. 








Free cost estimates are given by 
builders, plumbers, carpenters, elec- 
tricians and appliance dealers. 




















ACTION 


American Council To Improve Our Neighborhoods, 
Box 462, Radio City Station, New York 20, N. Y. 


ACTION Publications Catalogue: Compiete list of 
all ACTION materials on home improvement, 
housing codes, citizen groups, area improvement, 


success stories, general urban renewal projects 


**Time for ACTION": Tells you how to detect 
and prevent blight. Offers specific suggestions on 
individual and group improvement projects 


Name 


Address 


City 


Organization (if any) 
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